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COURSES  OF  STUDY 
IN  GRADES  11,  12  AND  13 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

This  course  in  Physical  Education  for  Grades  11,  12,  and  13 
is  a  revision  of  the  previous  course  for  these  grades  as  contained 
in  Circular  H.S.5,  printed  in  1950.  The  courses  for  Grades  9 
and  10  are  now  included  in  Curriculum  1.5,  Intermediate  Division, 
Physical  Education.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  actual 
content  of  the  course.  Alterations  have  been  made  chiefly  in 
arrangement. 

An  increased  emphasis  on  individual  games  and  leadership 
training  is  strongly  recommended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  senior 
students  and  of  the  community.  It  is  felt  that  less  time  should 
be  devoted  to  team  games  and  more  to  those  of  an  individual 
nature  such  as  badminton  and  tennis.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  students  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  community  and  a  number  of  them  will  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  teaching  profession,  it  is  hoped  that  the  leadership 
training  begun  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  carried  on  more  inten¬ 
sively  in  Grades  11,  12,  and  13.  The  Physical  Education  teacher 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  recognize  students  with  potential 
leadership  ability  and  to  develop  this  ability  through  situations 
arising  in  the  regular  class  periods  and  the  co-curricular  programme. 

THE  AIM  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  contributes  to  the  realization  of  the  general 
objective  of  all  education— the  well-rounded  development  of  all 
children  and  youth  as  responsible  citizens. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  To  promote  the  healthy  development  and  physical  fitness  of 

all  pupils  through  participation  in  vigorous  physical  activity. 
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2.  To  develop  the  fundamental  physical  skills;  good  posture;  and 
the  derived  skills  peculiar  to  games,  athletics,  and  dance. 

3.  To  promote  an  interest  in  physical  activity  which  will  carry 
over  into  leisure  time. 

4.  To  develop  good  mental  health— e.g.  self-confidence,  courage, 
initiative,  cheerfulness;  and  to  encourage  desirable  attitudes 
and  behaviour  toward  others,  e.g.  sportsmanship,  loyalty, 
co-operation,  tolerance  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

5.  To  develop  leadership  ability. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT 

The  suggested  division  of  time  for  the  Physical  Education 
Course  is  as  follows: 

Physical  Activities— Grades  11,  12,  13—3  periods  per  week. 

Health  Instruction  (classroom)— Grades  11,  12—1  period  per 
week. 


CURRICULAR  PROGRAMME 

1  Physical  activity  periods  should  be  conducted  out  of  doors 
whenever  weather  and  facilities  permit. 

2.  For  effective  instruction  no  class  in  physical  education  should 
exceed  forty  pupils. 

3.  A  suitable  costume  should  be  worn  during  the  physical  activity 
periods.  If  possible,  these  costumes  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  school. 

CO-CURRICULAR  PROGRAMME 

1 .  Responsibility  for  the  co-curricular  programme  should  be 
distributed  among  the  staff  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal. 

2.  While  interschool  games  have  a  definite  value  for  both  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  more  important  that  every  pupil  should  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  intramural 
programme. 

3.  Co-educational  activities  should  be  encouraged,  particularly 
in  such  activities  as  badminton,  tennis,  ballroom  and  folk 
dancing. 
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HEALTH  PROGRAMME 

Health  instruction  forms  a  necessary  part  of  any  physical 
education  programme.  Physical  Education  teachers,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  work,  have  a  unique  opportunity  for  influencing 
the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  their  pupils.  Instruction  given 
during  Physical  Education  periods  should  be  concerned  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  present  physical  and  mental  health  problems 
of  the  pupils. 

A  health  co-ordinating  committee  should  be  set  up  in  each 
school  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal  to  distribute  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  health  education  among  the  staff. 

A  Student  Health  Committee  might  be  helpful  in  discovering 
pupils’  health  problems  and  presenting  them  for  investigation, 
discussion,  and  recommended  action. 


GRADING 

Physical  Education,  which  is  an  obligatory  subject,  presents 
some  problems  in  grading.  Each  school  principal  should  receive 
a  statement  from  the  teacher  of  Physical  Education  showing: 

(a)  which  pupils  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  course 
as  outlined 

(b)  which  pupils  have  not  completed  the  course. 

Where  school  policy  requires  a  mark  for  Physical  Education, 
it  is  suggested  that  75%  should  be  apportioned  to  physical 
education  and  25%  to  health  instruction.  The  class  average  in 
the  subject  should  be  consistent  with  the  mean  class  average  for 
all  subjects. 

A  testing  programme  should  be  as  objective  as  possible.  It 
should  measure  achievement  and  should  give  a  reasonably  accurate 
assessment  of  each  individual  without  consuming  more  than  4% 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  MINIMUM  equipment  and  supplies 
recommended  for  use  in  a  complete  physical  activity  programme 
where  one  gymnasium  is  used  for  both  boys  and  girls. 


PERMANENT  EQUIPMENT 


Archery  target  stand 

Horizontal  bar  . 

1 

and  backstop  . 

1  set 

Hurdles  . 

4 

Badminton  standard  and 

Indian  clubs  . 

6 

wall  fixtures  . 

1  set 

Inflator  with  gauge  . 

1 

Badminton  nets  . 

2 

Jumping  standards  . 

2  sets 

Balance  benches  . 

6 

Mat  truck  . 

1 

Bases  and  home  plate  .. 
Basketball  backboards 

1  set 

Parallel  bars  . 

Phonograph  and  records 

1  set 

(official)  . 

2 

Piano  . 

1 

Basketball  backboards 

Putting  shots  8  lbs . 

2 

(practice)  . 

4 

Putting  shots  12  lbs . 

2 

Basketball  goals  . 

6  pr. 

Spring  board  (girls)  .... 

1 

Blackboard  . 

1 

Stop  clock  . 

1 

Bulletin  board  . 

1 

Stop  watch  . 

2 

Climbing  ropes  . 

4 

Tumbling  box  . 

2 

Cross  bar  . 

4 

Vaulting  poles  . 

2 

Discus  . 

1 

Volleyball  fixtures 

Gymnasium  mats  5  x  10 

5 

Wall  bars  . 

6 

Gymnasium  mats  5  x  5 

4  Volleyball  nets  . 

SUPPLIES 

2 

Archery  arrows  . 

4  doz. 

Pucks  . 

4 

Archery  bows  . 

4 

Measuring  tapes  . 

1 

Badminton  birds  . 

4  doz. 

Medicine  balls  . 

4 

Badminton  racquets  . 

12 

Rugby  footballs  . 

4 

Basketballs  . 

6 

Skipping  ropes  . 

24 

Batons  . 

4 

Soccer  balls  . 

4 

Catchers  mask  . 

1 

Softballs  . 

8 

Catcher’s  mitt  . 

1 

Softball  bats  . 

4 

Hockey  sticks  . : 

24 

Volleyballs  . 

6 

Markers  for  identifying 
teams  . 

2  doz. 

Whistles  . 

2 
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BOYS’  PROGRAMME 

A.  Physical  Activities  . 3  periods  per  week 

1.  Introductory  Activities 

2.  Games  and  Athletics 

(a)  Individual  Games  (b)  Team  Games 

3.  General  Apparatus 

4.  Swimming 

5.  Dancing 

B.  Health  Education  . 1  period  per  week 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  teacher  of  these  grades  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Physical  Education  programme  which  his  pupils  have 
had  in  Grades  1  to  10  inclusive.  Frequently,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  more  advanced  programme  that  will  challenge  the 
senior-grade  students  who  have  previously  had  a  well-planned 
programme.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  teacher 
to  take  up  the  fundamentals  of  an  activity  before  proceeding  with 
advanced  work.  In  the  activities  listed  below,  a  progression  of 
skills  is  provided  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher.  No  recommendation 
should  be  made  for  a  Graduation  Diploma  including  Physical 
Education  unless  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  student  has 
attained  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  these  skills. 

In  physical  activities,  the  teacher  should  remember  that  it  is 
not  intended  that  all  games  should  be  taught  every  year.  There 
should  be  a  gradual  transition  from  low-organization  team  games 
in  the  early  grades  to  more  individual  games,  with  a  definite 
carry-over  value,  in  the  senior  grades.  For  instance,  the  teacher 
may  consider  the  Physical  Education  background  of  his  students 
and  discover  that  volleyball  has  been  adequately  taught  in  the 
lower  grades.  The  formal  instruction  for  this  game,  therefore, 
can  be  curtailed,  and  more  emphasis  placed  on  an  activity  such  as 
badminton  which  has  not  been  taken  previously. 

Teachers  should  endeavour  to  conduct  a  variety  of  activities 
according  to  the  equipment  and  facilities  at  hand.  The  outline 
that  follows  is  intended  to  provide  the  teacher  with  a  wide  choice 
of  activities. 
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Grade  13  students  should  assist  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  determine  the  programme  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  interests.  Students  should  be  permitted  within  reasonable 
limits  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  own  programme.  Students  who 
intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  develop  leadership  ability  by  organizing  and 
officiating  in  the  Physical  Education  class  and  the  intramural 
activities. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITIES 

At  the  beginning  of  each  period  up  to  5  minutes  should  be 
used  to  provide  warm-up  activity  that  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  activity  to  follow.  Student  leaders  should  be  used  extensively 
to  plan  and  conduct  this  phase  of  the  programme. 

(a)  Basic  Drill 

Each  class  should  be  able  to  perform  basic  drill  movements 
smartly.  It  is  suggested  that  a  short  time  be  devoted  to  these  at 
the  beginning  of  each  lesson  until  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is 
reached,  after  which  only  enough  drill  to  maintain  this  standard 
need  be  taken.  The  following  positions  and  movements  should 
be  stressed: 

Position  of  attention:  stand  at  ease;  stand  easy. 

Formation  of  squad  in  threes,  open  and  close  order. 

Dressing. 

Turning  right,  left,  and  about. 

Marching  in  quick  time. 

Halting. 

Keeping  dressing  while  on  the  march. 

Marking  time. 

Marching  in  double  time  from  quick  time  and  marking  time. 

Wheeling  and  forming  squad. 

Platoon  or  flight  drill. 

(b)  Conditioning  Exercises 

These  exercises  should  be  related  wherever  possible  to  the 
major  activity  being  taught  during  the  period.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  whole  period  should  be  devoted  to  conditioning  exercises. 
The  teacher  will  be  expected  to  prepare  series  of  exercises  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  various  activities,  e.g.  tumbling,  football, 
track  and  field.  These  exercises  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
books  listed  below.  The  following  are  suggested  as  a  guide. 
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(i)  Tumbling  and  Apparatus  Exercises 

Low  and  high  jumps;  jumping  and  swinging  the  arms  upward; 
full  knee  bends;  trunk  bends;  stride  jumping;  push-ups;  squat 
thrusts;  v-sitting;  sit-ups:  head  circles. 

(ii)  Games 

Football 

Stationary  running;  high  knee  raising;  trunk  bending  and 
twisting;  crouch  stance  and  short  sprints;  cross-step  run;  straddle 
running;  running  backward,  sideward,  and  forward;  short  dashes. 

Soccer 

Stationary  running;  throw-in  position;  trunk  bending  backward 
and  forward  with  arms  overhead;  kicking  movements  with  right 
and  left  leg;  zig-zag  running;  skipping;  jumping  upward. 

Basketball 

Centre  jump;  running  stride  stop;  pivoting;  heel-click  jump; 
jumping  and  shooting  position;  medicine  ball  chest  throwing; 
moving  backward,  forward,  and  sideward  in  the  guarding  position; 
short  dashes. 


Volleyball 

Jump  and  reach;  trunk  bending  and  stretching;  serving 
movement;  jump  off  both  feet,  swinging  arms  upward. 

(in)  Track  and  Field  Athletics 

Stretching  and  bending;  pull-ups;  run  and  jump  upward; 
standing  high  kick;  body  movement  for  shot  putting;  arm  and 
leg  stretching  for  hurdling;  standing  broad  jumps;  hop,  step,  and 
jump  movement;  stationary  running  with  high  knee  raising. 

( iv)  Contests 

Suitable  contests  in  which  the  students  may  engage  in  either 
individual  or  team  competition  should  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  activity  be  introduced  in  association  with 
games  of  low  organization. 
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(v)  Obstacle  Course  Training 

Simple  obstacle  courses  should  be  set  up  where  possible 
using  gymnasium  apparatus  and  track  and  field  equipment.  Train¬ 
ing  of  this  type  should  be  conducted  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  periods  devoted  to  tumbling  and  apparatus  exercises  or 
track  and  field  athletics.  Many  of  the  movements  required  during 
instruction  in  these  activities  may  be  included  in  the  obstacle 
course.  Some  movements  which  might  be  required  in  the  course 
are  as  follows: 

hurdle  a  low  obstacle;  crawl  through  a  narrow  opening;  dodge 
and  weave  through  obstacles;  walk  a  narrow  beam;  climb 
over  a  high  obstacle;  jump  from  a  height;  vault  over  a  bar; 
jump  over  a  space;  swing  on  a  rope;  travel  along  suspended 

bv  the  hands. 

✓ 

2.  GAMES  AND  ATHLETICS 

(a)  Games  of  Low  Organization 

Although  these  are  more  valuable  in  lower  grades,  a  limited 
amount  of  this  type  of  activity  can  be  carried  on  advantageously. 

(i)  Team  Type  .  —Scrimmage  Ball 

—Mass  Volleyball 
—Borden  Ball 
—Hand  Hockey 
—Medicine  Ball 
—Soccer 

(ii)  Group  Contests  .  —Hands  on  clock 

—Ball  pass 

—Maze  tag 

—Milling  the  man 

—Follow  the  leader 

—Rope  tug  of  war  (varieties) 

—Dodge  ball  (varieties) 

(iii)  Relays  .  —Round  trip  type 

—Shuttle  type 
—Rotation  type 
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(iv)  Partner  Stunts  .  —Indian  Wrestle 

—Hand  Wrestle 
—Elbow  Tug  of  War 
—Forearm  Wrestle 

References: 

Manual  of  Elementary  Drill ,  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 

Mass  Exercises,  Games  and  Tests,  U.S.  Naval  Institute, 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Military  Training  Pamphlet  No.  18,  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Physical  Conditioning,  Stafford  and  Duncan,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Physical  Fitness  for  Boys,  Miller,  Bookwalter,  Schlafer, 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

(b)  Individual  Games 

In  the  senior  grades,  individual  games  assume  greater  import¬ 
ance,  as  it  is  these  games  which  are  continued  in  adult  life.  Where 
a  school  or  community  facilities  permit,  the  following  games  should 
be  introduced  on  a  mass  participation  basis. 

Archery 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Skills  —Preparation  for  the  draw. 

—Stance,  position  of  bowhand,  position 
of  string  hand,  nocking  position  of 
bowhand  and  arm  at  full  draw,  posi¬ 
tion  of  string  hand,  arm  at  fully 
draw. 

—Shooting— the  draw,  aiming,  releasing. 
Safety  precautions,  scoring. 

References: 

Archery,  Reichart  and  Keasey,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Badminton 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Skills  —Grip  and  flexible  wrist. 

—Service— short,  long  high,  toss  serve, 
out  of  hand  serve. 

—Four  fundamental  strokes— forehand, 
backhand,  overhand,  net  strokes. 
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Demonstrate  returning  short  serve  by  means  of  drive  or  drop 
or  high  clear. 

Demonstrate  returning  drive  by  means  of  drive  or  drop  or 
high  clear. 

Demonstrate  returning  high  clear  by  means  of  drive  or  drop  or 
high  clear. 

Demonstrate  returning  drop  by  means  of  drive  or  drop  or 
high  clear. 

Discuss  game  strategy  and  rules.  Playing  courtesies. 
References: 

Better  Badminton ,  Jackson  and  Sevan,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Bowling 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Rules  and  Regulations  —Scoring. 

Skills  —Holding  the  ball. 

—Footwork  (4  stop  delivery). 
—Releasing  the  ball. 

—Point  of  aim  and  delivery— straight 
ball,  hook  ball,  back  up  ball,  strikes, 
spares,  splits. 

Game  Strategy 
Playing  Courtesies 

References: 

Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Bowling  for  All ,  Falcaro  and  Goodman,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Curling 

Rink  and  Equipment 

History  and  Objective  of  the  Game 

The  Rink  —Lead,  second,  third,  skip. 

—Delivery  of  stone,  position  in  the 
hock,  grip,  putting  the  turn  on  the 
stone,  back  swing,  forward  swing, 
sweeping. 


Playing  Courtesies 
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References: 

Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Golf 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Skills  —Grip. 

—Stance— open,  closed,  square. 
—Swing— backswing,  downswing,  im¬ 
pact,  follow  through. 

—Wood  Shots— driver,  brassie  (No.  2), 
spoon  (No.  3). 

—Long  Irons— 1,  2,  3  irons. 

— Mashie  Irons— 4,  5,  6  for  middle 
distance. 

—Short  Irons— 7,  8,  9. 

—Putting. 

Playing  Courtesies  and  Rules 
References: 

Golf  Illustrated,  Berg  and  Cox,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Group  Golf  Instruction,  H.  B.  Schleman,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Skiing 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Safety  Precautions 

Skills 

—Grip. 

—Turning  on  the  level— step  turn,  kick 
turn. 

—Getting  up. 

—Stopping— snowplow. 

—Climbing— sidestep,  herringbone, 
traverse. 

—Downhill  skiing— straight  run  position, 
traversing  slide  slipping. 

—Turning— rotation  and  counter-rotation 
and  uplift,  snowplow,  stem  turn. 
NOTE:— Ski  jumping  is  not  recommended  for  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  class  instruction. 
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Tennis 

Equipment  —Selection,  care,  etc. 

Skills  —Grip. 

—Strokes— forehand,  backhand,  service. 
—Volleying— stance,  timing,  footwork, 
smash,  lob. 

Games  Rules  and  Strategy— Singles,  Doubles 
Playing  Courtesies 

References: 

Tennis  Made  Easy,  Budge,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Design  for  Tennis,  M.  K.  Browne,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Wrestling 

NOTE:— Only  teachers  who  have  had  training  in  wrestling 
techniques  should  consider  introducing  this  activity  in  their  school. 

Equipment 
Prevention  of  Injuries 
Rules  and  Regulations 

Skills— the  skills  taught  at  this  level  should  involve  (a)  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  mat;  (b)  takedowns;  (c)  breakdowns;  (d) 
pinning  holds;  (e)  escapes. 

The  following  are  listed  as  examples  of  what  should  be 
taught: 

Referee’s  positions  —Standing. 

—On  the  mat— on  all  fours. 

Takedowns  —Single  leg  tackle. 

—Go  behind,  back  heel  trip. 

—Lateral  drop. 

Methods  of  going  behind  from  standing. 

Takedowns  from  behind— back  heel. 

—Ankle  snap  and  leg  trip. 

Breakdowns  —Head  lever,  waist  lock. 

—Ankle  pickup— leg  ride. 

—Single  leg  ride  and  waist  lock. 
Pinning  Holds  —Three-quarter  Nelson. 

Reversals  —Switch. 

—Single  arm  roll. 
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Escapes  —Sit  out. 

—Stand-up. 


References: 

Wrestling,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Sports  for  Recreation,  E.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

(c)  Team  Games 

The  following  games  will  vary  with  local  conditions,  but,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  outdoor  programme  of  the  fall  term  should  not 
be  repeated  in  the  spring.  The  teacher  should  recognize  that  the 
enjoyment  of  playing  the  game  is  the  primary  objective  and  the 
teaching  of  skills  should  contribute  to  this  end.  “Lead-up”  and 
practice  games  should  be  introduced  in  teacliing  each  activity. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  game  is 
of  interest  to  these  grades. 


Skills 

Passing 


Dribbling 


BASKETBALL 

-One-hand  and  two-hand  passing. 
—Pass  in  the  air  to  partner. 

—Bounce  pass  to  partner. 

—Shuttle  air  pass. 

—Shuttle  bounce  pass. 

—Air  pass  in  groups  for  speed. 

—Bounce  pass  in  groups  for  speed. 
—Pass  and  change  position. 

—Long  pass. 

—Hook  pass. 

—Fake  and  pass. 

-3-man  weave. 

—Develop  both  hands. 

—Dribble  for  form  and  control. 

—Dribble  around  obstacles. 

—Dribble  high. 

—Dribble  low. 

—Protect  the  ball  while  dribbling. 
—Dribble  varying  speed  and  height, 
stop  and  go. 
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Shooting  (a)  Lay-up  Shot 

—Standing  shot  for  form. 

—3  paces  in,  then  shoot. 

—Run  and  shoot. 

—Receive  short  pass  and  shoot  from 
standing  position. 

—Receive  short  pass  on  move  and  shoot. 
—“Other”  hand  shooting  (review 
above) . 

—Receive  long  pass  and  shoot. 

—2  line  lay-up  drill. 

—3  line  lay-up  drill. 

—Hook  lay-up  shot. 

(b)  One-hand  and  Two-hand  Shooting 
—Set  shooting  for  form  (15  feet)  using 
one-hand  and  two-hand  shots. 
—Distance  shots  (2  hands). 

—Receive  on  run  and  shoot. 

—Dribble  and  shoot. 

—Hook  shot. 

—Pivot  and  hook  shot. 

—Overhead  shot  with  jump  and  turn. 

Game  Situations  —Rebounding. 

—Centre  jumping. 

—Screening  and  post  play. 

—1  on  1;  2  on  2;  3  on  3. 

Basketball  Type  Games— Hit-pin  Basketball,  Keep  Away,  One 
O’Gang,  One  Goal  Basketball,  Twenty  One,  Golf  Basketball, 
Mass  Basketball,  Captain  Ball,  3-Man  Basketball,  Basketball. 

References: 

Basketball  Drills  and  Fundamentals,  C.  Bee,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Basketball,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

FOOTBALL 

-3-point,  4-point,  backfield  positions. 

( a )  F  or w  ar d  ( overarm ) . 

—Throwing  to  stationary  partner  (20 
yds.) 


Skills 

Stance 

Passing 
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Catching 


Running  With  the  Ball 


—Throwing  to  moving  partner  (20  yds.). 
—Passing  on  the  run  (20  yds.). 
—Receiving  from  centre  and  passing 
(20  yds.). 

(b)  Centre  Pass  (snapping). 

—Pass  to  partner  for  form. 

—Pass  accurately  up  to  10  yds. 

—Pass  accurately  to  punt  position. 

—Pass  accurately  to  place-kicking 
position. 

(c)  Lateral  (underarm). 

—Stationary  one-hand  and  two-hand 

passes. 

—Passing  on  the  run. 

—Receiving  from  centre  pivot  and 
hand  off. 

—Receiving  from  centre  pivot  and  long 
passes. 

(a)  Passes 

—Catch  pass  stationary. 

—Catch  pass  running. 

—Run,  stop,  pivot  and  receive  a  pass. 
—Dodge  an  opponent  and  receive  a  pass. 

(b)  Punts 

—Catch  a  punt  stationary. 

—Catch  a  punt  running. 

—Catch  low  punts. 

—Catch  high  punts. 

—Catch  and  return  punts. 


—Shuttle  run  and  exchange  ball. 
—Weave  through  obstacles. 

—Change  ball  from  arm  to  arm. 

—Dodge  an  opponent  by  side  step,  cross 
step,  pivot. 

—Run  and  lateral  pass  in  group  of  3. 
—Run  back  punts. 
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Kicking  ( a )  Punting 

—Form. 

—Punting  low  with  form. 

— Pimt  high  with  form. 

—Receive  centre  pass  and  punt. 

—Punt  for  accuracy  to  marked  area. 
—Punt  for  distance  (35  yds.). 

(b)  Place  Kicking 
—Form. 

—Kick  for  form. 

—Kick  for  accuracy  (15  yds.). 

—Kick  for  distance. 

—Centre  pass,  hold  and  quick  lack  using 
3  men. 

Game  Situations  —Ball  handling  in  groups  of  3  or  more. 

—Single  running  plays. 

Football  Type  Games— Borden  Ball  (Olympic  Ball),  Touch 
Football,  Punt  Back,  Dropkick  Drive,  Kick  and  Run,  Pass 
Ball,  Foot  Volleyball. 

References: 

Six  Man  Football,  R.  Duncan,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Canadian  Football,  J.  F.  Edwards,  Copp  Clark  Co. 

Touch  Football,  J.  V.  Cromback,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Football,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

HOCKEY 

When  the  availability  of  ice  surface  is  limited,  hockey  should 
be  dealt  with  in  an  instructional  period  only.  The  actual  game 
should  be  played  in  co-curricular  time. 

Skills 

Skating  —Skate  forward  and  backward. 

—Skate  around  obstacles. 

—Stop  and  start. 

—Turn  both  ways. 

—Reverse  direction. 

Puck  Carrying  —Choosing  proper  stick. 

—Skate  with  puck. 
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Passing 

—Carry  puck  around  obstacles. 

—Dodge  an  opponent. 

—Slide  puck  through  an  opponent  and 
retrieve  it. 

—Pass  standing  then  on  move. 

—Slide  pass. 

—Backhand  pass. 

—Flip  pass. 

—Pass  in  groups. 

Shooting 

—Shoot  at  target  for  accuracy. 

—Shoot  low. 

—Shoot  high. 

—Angle  shots. 

—Receive  pass  and  shoot,  standing,  then 
on  move. 

—Trap  rebound  and  shoot. 

—Slap  shot. 

—Backhand  shot. 

—Flip  shot. 

Checking 

—Body  position  for  checking. 

—Poke  check. 

—Sweep  check. 

—Body  check. 

Goal  Tending  and  Game  Strategy 

Hockey  Type  Games— Tag  Skating,  Keep  Away,  Hockey. 
References: 

Ice  Hockey,  E.  Jeremiah,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Fundamentals  of  Ice  Hockey,  Caswell  and  Life— obtainable 
through  OFSAA. 

LACROSSE 

This  game  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  activity  to  be 
included  as  part  of  the  May,  June  programme. 

Skills 

Throwing  and  Catching 

—Throw  against  wall. 
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—Catch  high  and  low  balls. 

—Throw  and  catch  in  pairs  (standing 
and  running). 

—Throw  relays. 

—Throw  and  catch  in  pairs  using  2  balls. 
—Throw  si  dearm  and  underarm. 

—Run  and  throw  in  groups  of  3. 
—Throw  long  distances  accurately. 
—Throw  and  catch  with  opposition. 

Carrying  the  Ball  —Dodge  an  opponent  using  side  step, 

pivot,  roll. 

—Change  stick  in  hands. 

—Check  man  carrying  ball. 

—Group  passing  and  checking  drills. 

Lacrosse  Type  Games— Keep  Away,  Stop  and  Throw,  Lacrosse 
(5  man,  7  man,  10  man). 

References: 

Lacrosse,  T.  Stanwick,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 


Skills 

Dribbling 


Passing 


Trapping 


Kicking 


SOCCER 

—Dribble  slowly  in  a  straight  line. 
—Dribble  quickly  in  a  straight  line. 
—Dribble  in  a  figure  eight. 

—Dribble  around  obstacles. 

—Dribble  around  opponent. 

— Short  pass  from  standing  position. 
—Short  pass  on  the  move. 
—Dribbling  and  passing  groups. 

—3  man  weave  short  passing. 

—Trap  with  the  foot. 

—Trap  with  the  chest. 

—Trap  with  the  shin. 

—Trap  with  the  thigh. 

—Trap  and  dribble  away. 

—Kick  stationary  balls. 

—Kick  moving  balls. 
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—Kick  with  accuracy. 

—Kick  and  trap  in  pairs. 

—Dribble  and  kick  on  the  run  for 
accuracy. 

—Comer  kick. 

—Catch  and  kick. 

—Free  kicks. 

—Penalty  kicks. 

Heading  —Throw  up  and  head. 

—Partner  throw  and  head  back. 
—Heading  against  the  wall. 

Goal  Tending  and  Game  Strategy 

Soccer  Type  Games— Mass  Soccer,  Soccer  Dodgeball,  Head 
Volleyball. 

References: 

Soccer  Coaching  Manual ,  E.  R.  Slade,  Western  Technical 
School,  Toronto. 

SOFTBALL 

Instructions  during  the  Physical  Education  period  shall  be 
continued  only  until  these  skills  have  been  mastered.  The  game 
should  be  played  in  co-curricular  time. 

Skills 

Throwing  and  Catching 

—Overhand  and  underhand. 

—Partner  throw  for  accuracy. 

—Shuttle  throw. 

—Throw  around  bases. 

—Throw  long  distances  for  accuracy. 
—Throw  for  speed. 

—Field  ground  balls  and  fly  balls. 
—Field  infield  balls  and  throw  to  bases. 
—Field  outfield  balls  and  throw  to  bases 
and  plate. 

Batting  —Stance  and  swing. 

—Bat  ground  and  fly  balls. 
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Base  Running 

—Bat  pitched  balls. 

—Bat  for  accuracy. 

—Bunt  pitched  balls. 

—Bunt  for  accuracy. 

—Relationship  to  bag. 

—Run  for  timing. 

—Run  for  speed. 

—Approach  to  bag  at  first. 

—Slide  to  other  bags. 

—Bat  and  run  to  bases. 

—Shuttle  running  relays. 

—“Caught  off  base”  running. 

Position  Play  and  Game  Strategy 

Softball  Type  Games— Two  (or  3)— Pitch  Softball,  Rounders, 
Softball. 

References: 

How  to  Play  Winning  Softball ,  L.  Fischer,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 


Sprints 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

—Sprint  form  exercises. 

—Crouch  start— standing  over  blocks, 
—“on  your  marks” 

—  set 

—first  stride 
—second  stride 
—third  stride 

—Check  position  in  pairs. 

—Run  groups  in  waves. 

—Running  form. 

—Finish  form. 

—Squads  run  for  time. 

Runs 

—Middle  distances. 

—Stride  running  technique. 

—Alternate  walk  and  run  varying 
distances. 

—Cross  country  runs. 
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Relays 


Hurdles 


High  Jump 


Broad  Jump 


—Rules  and  types  of  baton  exchanges. 
—Pass  baton  along  a  squad  line. 

—Pass  for  timing  in  zones. 

—Squad  competition. 

—Baton  passing  conditioning  drills. 

—Initial  training  on  grass,  not  cinders. 
—Stride  jump  and  establish  take-off- 
foot  over  low  obstacle. 

—Do  above  and  gradually  increase  height 
of  obstacle. 

—Hurdling  form  and  step  theory. 
—Approach  to  first  hurdle  from  start. 
—Run  beside  lane  and  lift  rear  leg  over 
hurdle. 

—Hurdle  2’  6”  hurdle. 

— Between-hurdle  strides. 

—Increase  number  of  hurdles. 

(Place  hurdles  closer  at  beginning 
until  students  learn  to  reach. ) 

—Scissor  kick  to  be  discouraged. 
—Explain  various  types  and  then  detail 
Western  Roll. 

—Mass  formation  jump  on  take-off  and 
land  on  same  foot. 

—Swing  of  kicking  foot. 

—Above  with  turn  in  air. 

—Landing  (3-point). 

— Introduce  obstacle  and  do  above. 
—Increase  height  and  check  form. 

—Explain  directions  of  force  (height  plus 
speed)  and  theory  of  broad- jumping. 
—Establish  take-off  foot. 

—Mark  off  run-down. 

—Running  technique. 

—Approach  to  board. 

—Impact  with  board  and  height  needed. 
—Technique  in  the  air. 

—Landing  and  recovery. 
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—Explain  theory  of  vaulting. 

—Use  ropes  in  gym  to  show  holding, 
pull  up,  body  turn  and  release. 

—Use  many  short  poles  to  give  practice 
in  holding  and  jumping  low  obstacles. 
—Introduce  regulation  pole  and  teaching 
holding,  running  with  the  pole,  plant¬ 
ing  the  pole,  hand  shift,  pull  up,  turn 
and  drop. 

—Explain  the  theory  of  putting  the  shot. 
—Mass  formation  using  softballs,  etc., 
practice  hold,  carry,  crouch. 
—Introduce  shot. 

—Introduce  glide  across  T  circles. 
—Stress  form. 

—Increase  distance. 

Tabloid  meets  and  class  competitions  using  students  for 
organization  and  officiating  should  be  conducted  in  the  above 
events. 

Class  instruction  in  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  is  not 
recommended. 

References: 

Military  Track,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Track  and  Field  Athletics,  Bresnahan  &  Tuttle,  C.  V.  Mosby 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Championship  Techniques  in  Track  and  Field,  Crownwell  & 
Wesson,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Skills 

Serving  —Underhand  for  beginners. 

—Serve  in  squads  to  leader. 

—Serve  in  shuttle  formation. 

—Serve  against  the  wall. 

—Serve  for  accuracy  at  varying  distances 
(e.g.— serve  from  floor  into  basketball 
net) . 

—Low  and  high  balls. 

—Stance— feet,  body,  arms  and  hands. 


Pole  Vault 


Shot  Put 


Passing 
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—Partner  tosses  and  return. 

—Squads— circle-pass. 

—Shuttle  pass. 

Setting  Up 

—Use  net  and  partner  tosses  to  other 
who  plays  ball  high  for  accuracy. 

—Work  in  squads  to  practise  game 
situation— rotate. 

Spiking 

—Jump  and  hit  imaginary  ball. 

—Squad  leader  tosses  ball  and  remainder 
spike  against  wall. 

—Work  in  squads  to  practise  passing, 
setting  up  and  spiking  (rotate). 

Net  Recovery 

—Partner  passes  ball  from  in  front  to 
individual  who  hits  back  to  teammate. 
—Leader  tosses  ball  into  net  and  indi¬ 
vidual  recovers  back  to  squad. 

—Stress  height  and  direction. 

Blocking 

—One  and  two  man;  stress  latter. 

—Explain  theory  of  stance,  jump,  position 
of  arms. 

—Leader  tosses  ball  clear  of  net— squad 
take  turns  blocking. 

—Above  with  two  men  block. 

—Set-up  drills  involving  passing,  setting¬ 
up,  spiking,  blocking. 

Game  Rules  and  Strategy 

Volleyball  Type  Games:  Shower  Ball,  Mass  Volleyball,  Giant 
Ball  Volleyball,  Volleyball. 

References: 


Volleyball— A  Mans  Game ,  A.  Laveager,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
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3.  GENERAL  APPARATUS  WORK 

Suggestions: 

1.  The  major  objective  of  this  part  of  the  Physical  Education 
programme  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  increase  his  agility  and  strength.  Movements  involving 
rolling,  vaulting,  and  supporting  the  body  should  be 
stressed. 

2.  The  teaching  of  difficult  movements  should  be  avoided 
unless  the  student  shows  exceptional  ability. 

3.  Practice  of  activities  should  be  carried  on  in  squads.  The 
number  of  these  squads  will  depend  on  the  space  and 
equipment  available. 

4.  Students  should  learn  to  practise  under  leaders  familiar 
with  the  various  movements  and  the  associated  safety 
procedures.  Some  ready  reference  list  of  movements 
should  be  provided  for  these  leaders. 

5.  After  a  reasonable  period  of  practice  in  the  activities  out¬ 
lined  by  the  teacher,  students  should  be  tested  on  their 
ability  to  perform  the  movements.  Tests  should  be 
administered  by  the  squad  leaders. 

NOTE:— As  in  the  other  phases  of  the  Physical  Education 
programme,  the  teacher  should  assess  the  level  of  achievement 
of  the  students  and  start  them  at  a  suitable  movement  in  the 
progressions  that  follow: 

T umhling.  Stunts  and  Pyramids 

Individual  —  Forward  roll  with  hands  (continuous). 

—Forward  roll  without  hands. 

—Backward  rolls  (continuous). 

—Backward  rolls  with  hands  behind 
head. 

—Combined  backward  and  forward  rolls. 

—Shoulder  roll. 

—Dive  over  3-foot  obstacle. 

—Dive  for  distance. 

—Dive  and  roll. 

— Headstand  without  support  (5  secs.). 
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— Headstand  from  prone  position. 


Group  Movements 

—Handstand  press  from  headstand 
(against  wall  at  first). 

—Round  off. 

—Hand  balance  and  forward  roll. 
—Round  off  and  backward  extension  roll. 
—Neckspring  off  rolled  mat. 
—Handspring  over  rolled  mat. 
—Neckspring  off  rolled  mat  (assisted 
at  first). 

—Ground  upstart  (assisted)  “kip-up.” 
—Walk  on  hands  (assisted  at  first). 
—Combinations. 

—Stride  jump  and  roll. 

-3-man  shuffle. 

—Dive  and  roll— 3-man  shuffle. 

—3-man  leap  sideward  roll. 

—Team  straddle  vault  over  leader. 
—Relays. 

Pyramids 

-2-men  balances;  3-men  balances;  4-men 
balances;  5-men  balances;  complete 
pyramids  of  7  or  more  men. 

Tumbling  Box— Note:— The  purchase  and  use  of  this  piece 
of  apparatus  is  recommended  before  ihe  pommel  horse. 

a.  Cross  —Running  front  vaults  right  and  left. 

—Running  side  vaults  right  and  left. 


b.  Long 

—Running  rear  vaults  right  and  left. 
—Squat  vault  with  half  turn. 

—Thief  vault. 

—Straddle  vault. 

—Oblique  vault. 

—Neck  roll  over. 

—Neckspring. 

—Pike  jump. 

—Short  arm  handspring. 

—Running  forward  roll  over. 

—Jump  to  squat  headstand  (then  to 
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Pommel  Horse 


Horizontal  (High) 


Parallel  Bars 


headstand). 

-Two-touch  straddle  vault. 

—Flying  straddle  vault. 

—Straddle  seat— scissors  and  back  roll  off. 

—Front  rest— flank  and  rear  dismounts. 
—Front  rest— feint  and  flank  and  rear 
dismounts. 

—Thief  vault  to  back  rest. 

—Squat  through  from  front  rest  to  back 
rest  and  return. 

—Half  circle  right  and  left  from  swing. 
—Front  and  rear  scissors  at  end  of  horse. 
—Zig-zag  travel. 

—Arm  and  chest  balance. 

—Leg  swings. 

—Neck  roll  forward. 

—Necking. 

Bar 

—Skin  the  cat. 

—Back  circle  to  front  rest  from  jump. 
—Back  circle  to  front  rest  from  hang. 
—Short  underswing  dismount. 

—Jump  to  front  rest. 

—Jump  and  cast  off  to  swing. 
—Dismount  backward  from  swing. 
-Swing-hook  knees  and  hang. 

—Single  knee  mount  from  kick  up. 
—Single  knee  mount  from  swing. 
—Single  knee  circles. 

—Double  knee  circles. 

—Cast  off  to  swing  from  hang. 

—Back  lever. 

—Backward  hip  circles. 

—Hockswing  dismount. 

—Travel  with  2  hand  jumps. 

—Swinging  dips. 

—Swing  from  upper  arm  hang. 

—Back  circle  to  front  leaning  rest. 
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—Back  circle  to  cross  seat  (end). 

—Front  leaning  rest— arm  dips. 

—Swing  dip  travel. 

—Jump  to  outside  seat— back  roll  off. 

—Shoulder  balance  from  a  cross  seat. 

—Shoulder  balance  from  a  jump. 

—Cross  bar  shoulder  balance. 

—Lazy  mans  kip  up. 

—Flank  vault  off  from  front  thigh  lean¬ 
ing  rest. 

—Straddle  mount. 

—Straddle  dismount. 

—Flank  vault  over  both  bars. 

—Front  uprise  from  upper  arm  hang. 

—Upstart  from  upper  arm  hang. 

Ropes— Note:— An  excellent  conditioner  of  the  upper  body. 

a.  Single  Rope  —Run— jump  to  grasp  rope— swing. 

—Climb  20  feet  from  floor  with  aid  of 
feet. 

—Climb  for  speed. 

—Climb  10  feet  from  floor  without  aid 
of  feet. 

—Climb  with  legs  forward. 

—Swing  onto  objects,  e.g.  tumbling  box- 
swing  to  forward  roll  dismount. 

—Vault  over  objects. 

—Swing  forward  on  rope— drop  to  for¬ 
ward  roll. 

—Swing  backward  on  rope— drop  to  back¬ 
ward  roll. 

b.  Two  Ropes  —Grasp  2  ropes  high— chin. 

—Grasp  2  ropes  high— raise  and  lower 
legs. 

—Grasp  2  ropes  .  high— raise  knees  to 
chest— extend  legs  and  return. 

—Grasp  2  ropes  chest  high— circle  legs 
over  head  to  touch  floor  and  return. 
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—Climb  to  top  of  one  rope— transfer- 
climb  down  other  rope. 

—Climb  to  top  of  one  rope— travel  down¬ 
ward  on  two  ropes  with  arms  bent. 

—Grasp  2  ropes  high— climb  to  top  hand 
over  hand. 


References: 

Gymnastics  and  Tumbling,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes 
Co. 

The  Tumblers  Manual,  LaPorte  and  Renner,  Prentice-Hall  Inc. 
The  Gymnast’s  Manual,  W.  D.  West,  Prentice-Hall  Inc. 
Tumbling  Illustrated,  L.  L.  McClow,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

The  Teaching  of  Stunts  and  Tumbling,  Cotteral  and  Cotteral, 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

4.  SWIMMING  AND  WATER  SAFETY 

NOTE:— The  course  in  swimming  must  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  The  primary  objective  is  that  every  pupil  may  learn 
to  swim  and  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  water-safety  procedure. 
In  schools  where  there  are  no  swimming  facilities,  lectures  and 
films  on  life-saving  methods  and  water  safety  should  be  introduced. 
Much  of  this  material  should  be  assigned  to  the  Spring  term. 

Adjustment  to  Water 

—Explanation  of  procedures  for  safety 
in  the  pool. 

—Water  leapfrog. 

—Beginner  bobbing  with  partner. 
—Walking  to  partner  with  face  sub¬ 
merged. 

—Walking  on  knees  to  partner  with  face 
submerged. 

—Prone  float  to  partner. 

—Recovery  of  objects  in  shallow  water. 
—Supported  back  float. 

—Regaining  of  feet. 

—Jellyfish  float. 

— Horse-and-rider  relay. 

—Cannonball. 

—Tug-of-war  in  shallow  water. 
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Elementary  Skills 


—Back  flutter  scull. 

—The  Windmill  (prone  glide  with  arm 
stroke). 

—The  Motorboat  (prone  glide  with 
flutter  kick). 

-Kick-rail  practice— flutter  kick  (front 
and  back). 

-Kick-rail  practice— frog  kick  (front  and 
back). 

—Reaching  assists. 

—Prone  glide  for  distance. 

—Elementary  back  stroke  with  support. 
—Crawl  stroke— no  breathing  drill. 
—Breast  stroke— no  breathing  drill. 
—Throwing  assists  (heaving  line;  ring 
buoy). 

—Motorboat  relay. 

—Beginner  diving— kneeling. 

—Crawl  stroke  breathing  drills. 

—Crawl  stroke. 

— Over-and-under  relay. 

—Breast  stroke  with  breathing. 
-Kick-rail  practice  of  scissors  kick. 
—Side  stroke. 

—Rolling  over. 

— Stride-jump  entry  (chest  deep  water). 
—Gymnastic  stunts  in  shallow  water,  e.g. 
handstand,  cartwheels,  headstand, 
backspring. 

—Back  crawl. 

—Standing  front  dive. 

—Treading  water. 

—Advanced  bobbing  (rhythmic  breath¬ 
ing). 

—Finning. 

—Rolling  over  and  turning  about. 
—Water  volleyball. 

—Underwater  swim  (10  feet  only). 
—Shallow  dive. 
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—Running  dive. 

—Surface  diving. 

—Water  basketball. 

—Artificial  respiration. 

—Water  safety  skills. 

For  More  Advanced  Swimmers 

Repeat  all  of  the  elementary  items  increasing  proficiency, 
distance  and  endurance.  Include  more  advanced  water  safety 
skills  and  develop  leaders  who  will  know  basic  teaching  methods 
for  swimming. 

School  Swimming  Activities— These  can  be  co-educational. 

—Leaders’  Corps. 

—Meets  (intramural;  interschool). 
—Demonstrations  (water  safety;  display). 
—Life-saving  instruction. 

—Advanced  diving. 

References: 

Recreational  Swimming  Notes ,  Griffiths  and  Smith,  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society. 

Manual  of  Swimming  and  Water  Safety,  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society. 

Swimming,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

Organized  Swimming,  R.  Gooday,  Western  Technical-Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Toronto. 

5.  DANCING 

Dancing  may  be  included  in  the  Physical  Education  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  suggested  that  square  dancing  be  started  first  and 
that  social  dancing  follow.  Instruction  in  fundamental  steps, 
positions  and  deportment  will  afford  the  pupil  much  pleasure  and 
social  profit  throughout  his  lifetime.  Instruction  should  be 
co-educational  whenever  possible.  This  instruction  should  be 
carried  over  into  after-school  gatherings. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Principles  involved  in  teaching  Health  Education 
in  Grades  11,  12  and  13 

When  preparing  the  basic  programme,  the  teacher  should 
consider  the  following  factors: 
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a.  The  local  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils; 

b.  The  facilities  available; 

c.  The  time  available; 

d.  His  own  ability  in  the  various  phases  of  the  course. 

Realizing  that  he  is  concerned  with  influencing  the  students’ 
health  attitudes  and  habits,  the  teacher  should  limit  the  amount 
of  technical  information  contained  in  the  course  and  emphasize 
desirable  behaviour  through  the  medium  of  student  group- 
discussion. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  lecturing  on  this  phase  of  the  work, 
but  rather  he  should  plan  the  topic  for  discussion  and  organize  in 
advance  the  type  of  lessons  required.  The  class  may  be  divided 
into  groups  of  comparable  ability  and  everyone  encouraged  to 
participate.  By  using  a  variety  of  techniques  dealing  with  local 
situations,  interest  will  be  maintained.  This  may  involve  the  use 
of  field  trips,  surveys,  current  events,  discussions,  debates,  group 
demonstrations,  “special  guest”  talks,  panel  discussions,  round¬ 
table  discussions,  reports,  book  and  magazine  reviews,  class  scrap¬ 
books,  preparation  of  bulletin-board  displays,  visual  aids,  problem¬ 
solving  discussions,  workbooks  and  case-study  discussions. 

The  following  topics  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of  guiding 
questions.  These  are  not  meant  to  be  complete  but  are  included 
to  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  emphasis  desired.  The  suggested 
time  allotment  can  be  varied  to  meet  local  situations. 

GRADE  11 

BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING  A  HEALTHY  BODY 

1.  Early  Growth  and  Development 

—How  does  human  life  begin? 

—How  do  we  develop  physically? 

—What  body  changes  take  place  during  young  adulthood? 

—What  are  our  basic  needs  and  how  can  they  be  satisfied? 

—What  is  the  role  of  heredity  and  environment  as  they 
affect  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  individual? 


5  periods 
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2.  Keeping  the  Young  Adult  Body  Physically  Fit 

—What  is  the  relationship  of  body  framework  to  good 
posture? 

—What  is  the  relationship  of  muscle  and  fat  to  good 
posture? 

—What  is  the  relationship  of  the  feet  to  good  posture? 

—What  factors  produce  healthy  hair? 

—What  care  do  the  hands  need  during  young  adulthood? 

—What  effect  does  diet  have  on  the  skin? 

—What  other  factors  affect  the  skin? 

—What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  skin  blemishes  during 
adolescence? 

—What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  teeth  healthy? 

—What  principles  should  be  observed  in  choosing  clothes? 

—How  do  we  find  time  for  good  grooming? 

—What  care  do  the  ears  need  during  adolescence  and  later? 

—What  causes  eyestrain  and  how  can  it  be  avoided? 

—What  is  the  role  of  a  good  voice  in  the  life  of  an 
individual? 

—How  can  bad  hearing  be  the  cause  of  failure? 

—What  are  the  best  exercises  for  young  adults? 

—Where  do  young  adults  get  energy  for  activity? 

—What  constitutes  a  balanced  diet  for  young  adults? 

—How  can  a  tendency  to  be  overweight  or  underweight 
be  curbed? 

—Why  does  the  body  need  rest? 

—Why  does  the  body  need  balanced  recreation? 

—What  are  the  outlets  for  healthy  recreation  in  your 
community? 

—What  common-sense  precautions  can  help  prevent 
injuries  in  sports? 

—What  would  constitute  a  balanced  programme  of  work, 
rest  and  recreation  for  the  average  young  adult? 


11  periods 
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3.  Safe  Living 

In  preparation  for  entry  into  business  and  industry,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  of  their  own,  for  recreation  and  the  many  other 
activities  of  young  adulthood,  students  should  be  aware  of  those 
areas  that  will  threaten  their  safe  living.  They  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  action  is  needed  to  cope  with  emergencies. 
The  teacher  should  stress  what  to  do  until  proper  aid  is  available. 

a.  Outline  the  areas  where  accidents  are  likely  to  happen 
( e.g .  home,  school,  industry,  cottage  and  camp,  street  and 
driving,  sports). 

—What  action  should  be  taken  at  the  scene  of  an  accident? 

—What  is  the  purpose  of  First  Aid? 

—What  first  aid  supplies  are  needed  for  the  home,  the 
car,  travelling,  camping,  at  the  arena,  skiing,  etc.? 


2  periods 

b.  Wounds:  External  Bleeding 
—Pressure  over  wound. 

—Pressure  points  (practical). 

—Nosebleeds. 

—Animal  bites. 

—Use  of  anti-tetanus  serum. 

—Prevention  of  wound  infection. 

Internal  Bleeding 

—Stress  need  to  get  proper  medical  attention. 


2  periods 

c.  Shock 

—Definition  and  types. 

—Causes. 

—Symptoms. 

—Basic  treatment  while  awaiting  proper  medical  attenion. 


1  period 
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d.  Stoppage  of  Breathing 

—Common  causes. 
—Drowning. 
—Electric  shock. 
—Carbon  monoxide. 
—Poisons  swallowed. 


2  periods 

e.  Bone,  Joint  and  Muscle  Injuries 

A  competent  handling  of  fractures  and  dislocations  requires 
careful  training.  This  should  be  left  to  co-curricular  time  when 
established  courses  can  be  given. 

—Sprains. 

—Strains. 

—Bruises. 

NOTE:— Stress  safety  precautions  which  will  minimize  the 
number  of  injuries  in  sports  and  recreation. 


1  period 

f.  Extreme  of  Heat  and  Cold 

-Burns  and  scalds— chemical,  sunburn,  sunstroke,  heat 
exhaustion,  frostbite. 

—Fainting. 


1  period 

g.  Artificial  Respiration 

— Holger-Nielsen  back  pressure  arm  lift. 
—Prone  pressure. 

—Others. 


2  periods 

4.  Sensible  Precautions  Against  Modern  Diseases 

NOTE:— Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  those  diseases  which 
affect  young  adults. 
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a.  What  Health  Services  Are  Available  in  the  Community? 

—What  is  the  value  of  having  a  “family  doctor”? 

—What  is  the  value  of  having  a  “family  dentist”? 

—What  is  the  role  of  the  specialist? 

—What  constitutes  a  health  examination  by  medical 
authorities? 

—When  should  these  health  examinations  be  taken? 

—What  other  health  services  are  available  in  the  com¬ 
munity? 

—What  will  the  hospital  provide  for  the  individual? 

—What  methods  are  available  for  paying  for  medical 
attention? 


4  periods 

b.  What  Are  Diseases  That  Affect  Young  Adults? 

—What  personal  habits,  can  be  cultivated  to  limit  the 
danger  of  these  diseases? 

—What  habits  of  self-care  are  not  desirable? 

3  periods 

GRADE  12 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEALTHY  ATTITUDES 

AND  HABITS 

1.  What  is  “ Personality ”? 

—What  are  the  effects  of  heredity  and  environment  on 
the  personality  of  the  individual? 

—Is  it  worthwhile  to  be  a  “likable  person”? 

—What  personal  trails  are  most  acceptable  to  society? 


3  periods 

2.  The  Effect  of  the  Brain  and  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Actions 
of  the  Individual 

—How  are  “messages”  transmitted  through  the  body? 
—How  can  we  help  our  nervous  system  function  more 
effectively? 
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—Why  do  we  forget? 

—How  do  we  learn? 

—What  is  meant  by  the  term  Intelligence? 

—Is  there  any  relationship  between  Intelligence  and 
Success? 


3  periods 

3.  The  Effect  of  the  Glands  on  the  Actions  of  the  Individual 

—What  physical  basis  is  there  for  Emotion? 

—What  happens  to  our  body  when  we  face  situations 
such  as  making  a  speech,  dating,  losing  our  temper, 
examinations,  losing  or  winning  a  contest,  frustration? 

—What  produces  the  wide  variety  of  moods  to  which 
we  are  subject? 

—What  can  we  do  to  control  our  emotions  during  the 
above  situations? 


3  periods 

4.  Growing  Into  Maturity 

a.  —Why  do  young  adults  want  and  need  independence? 

—In  what  positive  ways  do  they  show  they  are  maturing? 

—In  what  ways  do  they  show  immaturity? 

—How  oan  the  young  adult  best  gain  acceptance  by  his 
peers? 

—How  can  the  young  adult  best  gain  acceptance  by  parents 
and  other  adults? 

—How  does  an  individual  gain  self-confidence? 

—What  is  meant  by  successful  living? 

—In  what  ways  can  we  be  leaders  in  our  community? 

—Why  is  it  important  to  be  a  good  fellow  as  well  as  a 
leader? 


4  periods 


b.  —Should  the  young  adult  smoke? 

—What  does  alcohol  mean  to  the  young  adult? 

—What  do  narcotics  mean  to  the  young  adult? 

—What  effect  do  the  above  have  on  activity  and  growth? 
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—What  responsibilities  do  young  adults  have  when  they 
start  driving? 

—What  common-sense  rules  of  the  road  should  the  driver 
know  and  obey? 


6  periods 

c.  —Is  “going  steady”  desirable? 

—How  often  should  a  student  date  during  any  one  week? 

—What  is  a  reasonable  hour  for  coming  in  at  night? 

—Where  should  the  money  come  from  for  dating? 

—What  are  desirable  dating  activities? 

—Does  freedom  at  a  party  necessarily  mean  exclusion  of 
parents? 

—On  what  basis  should  we  choose  our  friends? 

—How  do  we  develop  prejudices? 

—In  what  ways  can  we  be  dishonest? 

—Is  honesty  the  best  policy? 

—What  are  the  consequences  of  dishonesty? 

—What  should  we  do  when  faced  with  difficult  situations? 

—What  manners  are  needed  to  meet  such  situations  as 
introductions,  meeting  the  girl-friend’s  parents,  eating  in 
a  restaurant  with  others,  at  dances,  in  school,  at  the  theatre, 
as  a  spectator  at  athletic  events? 

—What  outstanding  characteristics  have  made  certain  his¬ 
torical  figures  great?  e.g.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Winston 
Churchill,  Madame  Curie,  Donald  Smith  (Lord  Strath- 
cona). 


5  periods 

d.  —What  do  we  mean  by  a  successful  marriage? 

—What  factors  help  to  establish  a  successful  marriage? 
—What  traits  do  we  like  in  the  opposite  sex? 

—How  can  the  young  adult  prepare  for  parenthood? 
—What  responsibilities  are  inherent  in  establishing  a  home? 
—What  is  the  significance  of  social  diseases  to  the  young 
adult? 


4  periods 
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5.  Community  Health  at  the  Local  Level 

NOTE:— This  section  of  the  course  is  an  excellent  place  for 
the  students  to  enter  their  community  and  see  for  themselves  what 
is  taking  place.  Probably  the  first  place  to  start  would  be  within 
the  school  itself. 

A  School  Health  Committee  could  make  a  survey  of  the 
school’s  sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  facilities  and 
then  review  their  findings.  Some  other  areas  of  student  investi¬ 
gation  might  be  as  follows: 

a.  Sanitation 

—What  local  arrangements  are  made  for  collecting  and 
disposing  of  garbage? 

—What  local  arrangements  are  made  for  the  control  of  pests 
such  as  rats  and  mice? 

—How  are  the  local  streets  cleaned  and  maintained? 

—Is  the  lighting  sufficient  to  deter  lawlessness? 

—If  smoke  in  the  air  is  a  problem,  what  can  be  done  to 
control  it? 

—Are  any  local  authorities  working  to  eliminate  housing 
problems? 


1  period 

b.  Food 

—Are  the  local  stores  handling  food  in  a  sanitary  manner? 
—Are  the  restaurants  in  the  community  serving  food  in  a 
sanitary  manner? 

—What  community  agencies  are  protecting  the  public  health 
in  the  above  matters? 


1  period 

c.  Health  Services 

NOTE:— Although  this  topic  may  have  been  covered  in 
Grade  11,  No.  4,  one  period  has  been  allotted  to  it  here  so  that  it 
may  become  part  of  the  total  survey  planned  by  class  committees. 
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—What  health  services  are  available  in  the  local  community? 
—How  do  we  make  use  of  these  services? 

—Are  there  any  services  available  to  the  community  that 
are  needed  and  yet  are  not  being  used? 

—What  is  the  cost  per  capita  of  these  services? 

—How  are  these  local  health  services  financed? 


1  period 

6.  Modern  Health  Problems 

—What  are  the  main  health  problems  affecting  Canadians 
to-day? 

—What  are  industry's  main  health  problems? 

—What  is  being  done  by  medical  authorities  to  limit  these 
problems?  (e.g.  discuss  The  World  Health  Oorganization, 
Red  Cross  Society,  Local  Health  Units,  Provincial  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Health  and  other  agencies  in 
this  field). 

—What  sensible  precautions  can  be  taken  by  the  average 
person  in  order  to  keep  healthy  despite  the  above  problems? 


2  periods 

Suggested  Pupil  References: 

Good  Health  Today,  Phair  and  Speirs,  Ginn  and  Co. 
Enjoying  Health,  Jones,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Psychology  for  Living,  Sorenson  and  Malm,  McGraw  Hill  Co. 
Health  for  You ,  Crisp  (revised),  Longmans  Green. 

Building  Health,  Williams  and  Passmore,  Longmans  Green. 

Teacher  References: 

The  Human  Body  and  Its  Functions,  Best  and  Taylor,  Gage 
and  Co. 

Health  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  R.  E.  Grout,  W.  B.  Saunders 
Co. 

Kinesiology,  K.  Wells,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
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OTHER  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Teacher  References: 

Youth ,  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Canadian  Youth  Commission, 
Ryerson  Press. 

On  Being  a  Real  Person,  H.  E.  Fosdick,  Harper  Bros. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Griffin,  Laycock  and  Lyon,  American  Book 
Co.,  1940. 

Alcohol  Explored,  Haggard  and  Jellinek,  Doubleday  Doran 
Co.,  1945. 

Adolescence  and  Youth,  P.  H.  Landis,  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  1947. 

Alcohol  and  Social  Responsibility,  McCarthy  and  Douglas, 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1949. 

Toward  Mental  Health  in  Schools,  C.  R.  Meyers,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1939. 

Personal  Problems  in  Everyday  Life,  Travis  and  Baruch, 
D.  Appleton  Century  Co. 

A  Teachers’  Manual  for  Alcohol  Education,  N.  R.  Speirs, 
Physical  Education  Branch,  Ont.  Department  of  Education. 

Pupil  References: 

Your  Life  in  a  Democracy,  H.  E.  Brown,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1944. 

Youth  and  Recreation,  Canadian  Youth  Commission,  Ryerson 
Press,  1946. 

Learning  to  Live  with  Others,  Crow  and  Crow,  Copp  Clark 
Co.,  1945. 

Life  and  Growth,  A.  D.  Keliner,  Appleton  Century  Co. 

A  Boy  Grows  Up,  McKeown  and  LeBron,  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  1940. 

Youth  Comes  of  Age,  W.  G.  Pierce,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Living,  Rice,  Thurman,  Scott  Foresman  and  Co.,  1940. 

People  are  Important,  Ruch,  McKenzie  and  McLean,  Scott 
Foresman  Co. 
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SUGGESTED  TIME  ALLOTMENT 

A.  Physical  Activities  (Grades  11,  12,  13)  ....  3  periods  per  week 

Fundamental  Movements  .  20-25  periods  per  year 

Dance .  20-30  periods  per  year 

Games  .  40-50  periods  per  year 

General  Activities  .  10-15  periods  per  year 


Total  Physical  Activities  periods  per  year  .  102 

N.B.— If  swimming  is  taught,  the  time  for  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  activities  should  be  reduced. 

B.  Health  Education  .  1  period  per  week 

Total  Health  periods  for  the  year  .  34 


PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDAMENTAL  MOVEMENTS 

The  course  in  fundamental  movements  is  basic  to  the  entire 
activity  programme.  It  should  therefore  receive  primary  con¬ 
sideration  in  planning  the  year’s  work.  When  the  time  allotted 
to  it  is  adequate,  it  should  lead  to  greater  achievement  in  games, 
athletics,  and  dance;  and  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
activities  of  everyday  living. 

Senior  High  School  girls  are  interested  in  acquiring  and  main¬ 
taining  good  posture  and  in  learning  to  move  well.  They  are 
interested  also  in  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  particular  skills  of 
the  dance  and  the  athletics  programme.  The  purpose  of  this 
course,  therefore,  is  to  teach  girls  to  move  well.  This  is  the  only 
phase  of  the  programme  devoted  chiefly  to  this  objective. 

Good  movement  is  efficient  and  beautiful.  It  is  pleasing 
both  to  the  performer  and  to  the  spectator.  The  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  this  good  quality  of  movement  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  listed  and  described,  but  there  are  certain  factors  without 
which  good  movement  is  impossible,  e.g.  balance  and  alignment, 
strong  muscles,  normal  range  of  movement,  endurance,  the  ability 
to  use  only  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  movement  and  to  relax 
other  muscles,  poise,  and  control.  These  characteristics  can  be 
developed  and  maintained  through  experimentation  in  movement 
and  by  systematic  training. 
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There  are,  in  addition,  other  factors  related  to  movement, 
an  understanding  of  which  is  basic  to  intelligent  and  skilled  per¬ 
formance.  These  concern  the  body,  time,  and  space.  Pupils  need 
to  learn  the  difference  between  the  feel  of  a  bend  and  a  stretch, 
between  a  swinging  and  a  sustained  movement,  a  fast  and  a  slow, 
a  large  and  a  small.  They  need  to  understand  the  principles  of 
rhythm  as  they  apply  to  movement;  to  feel  the  accent,  the  phrasing, 
the  rhythmic  patterns  and  to  respond  to  these  in  movement;  to 
comprehend  musical  forms  and  the  introductory  approaches  to 
composition.  Much  of  the  information  and  experimentation 
regarding  these  elements  will  be  gained  incidentally  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  movements  and  dance  lessons,  but  planned  instruction 
in  these  factors  related  to  movement  will  also  be  necessary. 

MOVEMENT 

1.  Axial  Movements 

(a)  Relaxation  exercises— e.g.  arm,  leg,  trunk  swings. 

(b)  Stretching  exercises  for  shortened  muscle  groups— e.g. 
pectoral  and  shoulder  girdle  muscles;  hamstring  and 
adductor  muscles  of  the  legs;  flexor  muscles  of  the 
ankles;  lower  back  muscles. 

(c)  Strengthening  exercises  for  weakened  muscle  groups— 
e.g.  shoulder  retractor  muscles;  leg  and  foot  muscles; 
upper  back  muscles;  abdominal  muscles  and  muscles 
controlling  the  pelvis. 

2.  Locomotor  Movements 

(a)  Basic  movements— walking,  running,  leaping,  jumping, 
hopping,  galloping,  sliding,  skipping. 

(b)  Derived  movements— step  hop,  schottische,  two-step, 
polka,  waltz,  pas  de  basque,  mazurka,  etc. 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  MOVEMENT 

1.  Qualities  of  Movement— swinging,  sustained,  percussive, 

vibratory,  collapsing,  and  combinations  of  these. 

2.  Spatial  Factors  Related  to  Movement— direction,  level, 

dimension,  focus,  floor  pattern  and  design. 
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3.  Rhythmic  Factors  Related  to  M ovement— Primary,  rhythm: 
2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  5/4,  9/4,  6/8,  etc. 

Secondary  rhythm:  division  of  the  underlying  beat,  change 
of  accent,  e.g.  syncopation,  resultant  rhythm,  etc. 

Phrasing. 

Musical  forms:  song  form  (ABA,  AABA),  rondo 
(ABACDAE),  theme  and  variations,  canon. 

COMPOSITION 

1.  Approach  to  composition  through  a  study  of  the  qualities  of 
movement  and  its  spatial  and  rhythmic  factors. 

Problems  in  developing  movement  responses  based  on  rhythmic 
fundamentals: 

Primary  rhythm— e.g.  clapping,  walking  etc.  in  2/4,  3/4  time. 

Secondary  rhythm— e.g.  developing  a  movement  to  the 
rhythmic  pattern  of  a  name,  a  rhyme,  melody,  syncopated 
drum  beats  or  a  resultant  rhythm. 

Phrasing— e.g.  indicating  phrasing  by  changing  of  direction 
in  arm  or  trunk  movement,  or  in  a  locomotor  movement. 

Song  form— e.g.  developing  a  movement  sequence  (dance) 
in  the  pattern  of  an  ABA  song  form  using  schottische  and 
step  hop  movements. 

Problems  in  developing  movement  responses  based  on  spatial 
factors— 

Dimension— e.g.  increase  or  decrease  the  size  of  a  simple 
space  pattern— e.g.  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Level— e.g.  change  the  level  of  a  given  arm  or  trunk  move¬ 
ment  performed  to  a  phrase  of  music  by  changing  the 
starting  position  on  each  repetition,  e.g.— 

(1)  From  a  side-sitting  position. 

(2)  From  a  kneeling  position. 

(3)  From  a  standing  position. 
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Focus — using  the  walk  as  the  locomotor  movement,  change 
the  direction  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase,  keeping  the 
eyes  fixed  on  the  same  focal  point  throughout  the  sequence. 

Floor  pattern  or  design— in  groups  of  eight,  using  familiar 
square  dance  steps  as  the  basic  locomotor  movement,  develop 
an  interesting  floor  pattern  by  varying  the  basic  step  at  the 
beginning  of  each  phrase. 

Problems  in  developing  movement  responses  based  on  the 
qualities  of  movement— 

e.g.— choosing  a  familiar  activity,  i.e.— getting  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning;  perform  the  movement  with  a  sustained 
quality  throughout— varying  the  quality  of  the  movement. 

2.  Approach  to  Composition  through  Pantomime 

Stylize  and  set  to  rhythm  such  daily  activities  as  lining  up 
for  a  street  car,  changing  classes  at  school,  a  square  dance, 
watching  a  rugby  game,  watching  television. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  MOVEMENTS 

LESSON 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  basic  scheme  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  varying  emphasis  which  may  be  desired. 

PART  I  (15  minutes) 

1.  Easy  Locomotor  Movements 

Relaxing  and  stretching  exercises. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  movements  may  be  used  to  warm 
up  the  muscles  and  to  prepare  the  body  as  a  whole  for 
more  strenuous  work. 

2.  Strengthening  Exercises 

These  may  be  selected  for  any  or  all  of  the  weakened 
muscle  groups. 


PART  II  (10  minutes) 

Locomotor  Movements 

Skill  in  the  various  locomotor  movements  may  be  stressed, 
with  considerable  emphasis  on  jumps,  leaps,  and  falls  and 
on  movements  basic  to  dances  taught  in  the  dance  classes. 
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OR 

Composition 

Small  definite  objective  problems  suited  to  the  experience 
and  ability  of  the  pupils. 

Note  1.  Where  Part  II  is  devoted  to  composition,  Part  I 
should  be  shortened  to  5  or  10  minutes. 

Note  2.  When  pupils  have  developed  a  vocabulary  of  move¬ 
ment  and  some  understanding  of  movement,  rhythm,  and 
design,  some  lessons  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  composition 
if  the  teacher's  ability  and  interest  warrant  this.  The 
problems  should  be  small,  definite,  and  within  the  pupil's 
experience.  Subjective  problems  related  to  the  expression 
of  abstract  ideas  and  emotions  are  considered  to  be  beyond 
the  technical  ability  of  high  school  students  and  of  limited 
interest  to  them.  The  pattern  for  a  lesson  in  composition 
might  be: 

Part  I— Introductory  warm-up  movements  or  rhythms 
related  to  the  lesson  problem. 

Part  II— The  selection  and  statement  of  the  problem. 

Part  III— Working  on  the  problem. 

References: 

H’Doubler,  M.,  Dance,  A  Creative  Art  Experience,  New  York, 
F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co. 

Jones,  R.  W.  and  DeHaan,  M.,  Modern  Dance  in  Education, 
New  York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  University. 

Lee  and  Wagner,  Fundamentals  of  Body  Mechanics  and 
Conditioning,  Toronto,  McAinsh  &  Co. 

Lockhart,  Aileen,  Modern  Dance,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  W.  C. 
Brown  Co. 

Mains,  Margaret  S.,  Modern  Dance  Manual,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
W.  C.  Brown  Co. 

Metheny,  Body  Dynamics,  Toronto,  McGraw  Hill. 

Radir,  Ruth,  Modern  Dance,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 
Schurr,  G.  and  Yocom,  B.  D.,  Modern  Dance  Techniques  and 
Teaching,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 
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DANCE 

FOLK  DANCE 

Suggested  Time  Allotment:  10  to  20  periods 

Because  of  their  simplicity,  vigour,  and  compelling  rhythm, 
folk  dances  are  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  The  various  steps  and  rhythms  are  traditional  in  the 
country  of  their  origin  and  they  are  still  being  danced  in  their 
home  lands  as  well  as  in  Canada.  The  North  American  Square 
and  Couple  dances  are  a  type  of  folk  dance  peculiar  to  our  own 
country  and  are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

Participation  in  folk  dance  develops  sociability  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  cultures  and  customs  of  other  countries.  Knowledge 
of  the  background  of  a  people  promotes  understanding  and  toler¬ 
ance.  Where  possible,  therefore,  folk  dancing  should  be  correlated 
with  other  subjects,  for  example,  with  social  studies,  art,  and 
home  economics. 

The  folk  dances  presented  in  the  High  School  programme 
may  include  typical  dances  from  any  country,  e.g.  Scandinavian, 
German,  Austrian,  Israeli,  English,  Scottish,  Irish.  However,  in 
order  to  create  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  typical  of  the  folk 
dances  of  a  particular  country,  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach  a 
group  of  dances  from  that  country  rather  than  a  single  example. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  folk  dances  are  danced 
primarily  for  fun.  Everyone  likes  to  move  in  time  with  the  music 
in  company  with  others.  Too  great  insistence  on  technical  per¬ 
fection,  particularly  at  the  outset,  can  soon  destroy  the  fun.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  mean  that  poor  performance  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked  indefinitely.  After  the  original  presentation, 
individuals  must  be  given  at  least  a  short  time  to  work  things  out 
for  themselves  without  comment  from  the  teacher.  A  good  teacher 
instinctively  knows  when  assistance  is  needed  and  when  it  will 
be  appreciated  and  effective.  If  the  lessons  are  carefully  planned, 
the  difficult  techniques  involved  will  be  gradually  presented  either 
in  successive  folk  dances  or  in  the  fundamental  movements 
programme. 

The  programme  in  folk  dance  should  no  longer  be  restricted 
for  lack  of  piano  accompaniment.  Folk-dance  records  are  being 
released  in  such  numbers  at  the  present  time  as  to  satisfy  any  need. 
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In  many  respects,  records  are  superior  to  piano  accompaniment 
for  folk  dancing  since  it  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  on  the  piano 
the  effect  of  the  instruments  used  in  many  of  the  folk-dance 
orchestras,  such  as  the  tambura,  the  balalaika,  or  the  zither.  The 
music  is  characteristic  of  the  country  concerned  and  sets  the  mood 
for  the  dance. 

References: 

American  Square  and  Round 

•Ford,  Henry,  Good  Morning ,  Toronto,  Heintzman  &  Co. 

Jarman,  H.,  How  to  Square  Dance,  Dance  Calls  Only,  How 
to  Call  Square  Dances,  Toronto,  Jarman  &  Co. 

Kraus,  R.,  Square  Dances  of  To-day,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

McVicar,  Wes,  Wes  McVicars  75  Square  Dance  Calls,  Toronto, 
Gordon  V.  Thompson,  902  Yonge  Street. 

•Shaw,  Lloyd,  Cowboy  Dances,  New  Round  Dance  Book, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  Caxton  Printers  Ltd. 

Dances  of  Other  Countries 

°Beliajus,  F.  V.,  Dance  and  Be  Merry,  Vols.  1  and  2,  New 
York,  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

Bryans,  H.  and  Madsen,  J.,  Scandinavian  Dances,  Vols.  1 
and  2,  Toronto,  Clarke  Irwin  &  Co. 

•Folk  Dance  Federation  of  California,  Folk  Dances  from  Near 
and  Far,  Vols.  1  to  8,  Berkeley,  California. 

Duggan,  A.  S.,  Schlottman,  J.  and  Rutledge,  A.,  Folk  Dance 

Library,  Vols.  1  to  5. 

•Chocchem,  C.  and  Roth,  M.,  Palestinian  Dances,  New  York, 
Behrman  House  Inc. 

•Herman,  M.,  Folk  Dances  for  All,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co. 

•Sharp,  Cecil,  The  English  Country  Dance,  Graded  Series, 
Vols.  1  to  8,  London,  England,  Novello  &  Co.  Ltd. 

•Paterson’s  Publications  Ltd.,  The .  Scottish  Country  Dance 
Books,  Vols.  1  to  3,  London,  36-40  Wigmore  St.  W.l. 

"Records  are  available  for  all  dances  contained  In  these  books. 
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BALLROOM  DANCING 

Suggested  Time  Allotments:  5  to  10  periods 

This  phase  of  the  dance  programme  is  of  immediate  interest 
to  both  girls  and  boys;  when  possible,  therefore,  it  should  be 
made  a  co-educational  activity.  The  following  fundamentals 
should  be  included. 

Dance  Rhythms: 

Waltz,  fox  trot,  tango,  samba,  rumba. 

Positions : 

Closed,  regular  open,  reverse  open,  conversation. 

Steps: 

Waltz  (slow,  quick),  side  steps,  box  waltz,  hesitation, 
grapevine,  dip,  balance,  rocking  step,  canter  walk,  corte. 

Combinations: 

Developed  from  fundamentals. 

References: 

Hostetler,  L.,  Walk  Your  Way  To  Better  Dancing,  New  York, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


GAMES 

Suggested  Time  Allotment:  40  to  50  periods 

Games  are  a  major  activity  of  the  Physical  Education  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  Senior  as  well  as  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 
Emphasis  in  interest  is  gradually  shifting,  however,  from  team 
games  to  the  more  highly  specialized  individual  games  such  as 
badminton,  archery,  tennis.  This  is  especially  true  in  Grades  12 
and  13.  The  programme  should  be  planned,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  this  change  of  interest.  Of  necessity,  this  will  mean  a  reduction 
in  number  of  certain  team  games  to  provide  time  for  the  individual 
games. 

The  games  lesson  should  begin  with  a  short  practice  of  a 
skill  for  which  the  pupils  recognize  a  need.  This  skill  should  be 
coached  as  the  game  is  played,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  students 
might  evaluate  their  playing  ability  and  suggest  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  it.  Their  discussion  could  then  motivate  the  practice  of  skills 
in  the  following  lesson. 
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It  is  important  that  the  games  lesson  be  organized  to  provide 
adequate  activity  for  every  member  of  the  class,  either  in  actually 
playing  the  game  or  in  some  form  of  leadership.  It  will  not  always 
be  possible  for  the  whole  class  to  play  at  one  time.  For  those 
waiting  their  turn  to  play,  the  game  should  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  in  which  skills  and  team  tactics  are  coached  and  explained 
by  the  teacher. 

In  the  after-school  programme,  interschool  games  have  a 
definite  value,  provided  that  they  do  not  monopolize  the  school 
recreational  facilities  and  the  teacher's  time  and  interest,  and 
provided  that  every  girl  has  adequate  opportunity  to  participate 
in  intra-mural  games.  (An  elimination  tournament  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  in  most  cases. ) 

Interschool  competition  in  “leagues”  often  benefits  members 
of  the  school  team  only.  This  is  usually  true  because  schools  with 
inadequate  facilities  and  small  staffs  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
the  intra-mural  programme  in  games  and  even  abolish  many  other 
valuable  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  leaders’  classes,  posture 
groups,  tumbling  clubs,  and  dance  clubs,  in  order  to  coach  a  school 
team  to  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  interschool  competition  take  the 
form  of  friendly  games  or  weekend  tournaments.  If  a  school  does 
enter  a  team  in  a  league,  it  is  suggested  that  not  more  than  one 
interschool  game  be  played  per  week  and  that  the  season  in  any 
particular  sport  should  not  exceed  6  to  8  weeks. 

TEAM  GAMES 

Basketball 

Fundamental  skills— catching  and  passing,  shooting. 

Individual  tactics— starting,  stopping,  jumping,  guarding, 
intercepting,  bouncing,  pivoting,  feinting,  juggling. 

Team  tactics— offensive  and  defensive  play. 

Soccer 

Fundamental  skills— kicking,  stopping,  heading,  trapping, 
blocking. 

Team  tactics— offensive  and  defensive  play. 
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Speedball 

Fundamental  skills— soccer  skills,  punt,  drop-kick,  place-kick, 
dribble  and  pass,  kick-up. 

Team  tactics— offensive  and  defensive  play. 


Tennis 


INDIVIDUAL  GAMES 


Fundamental  skills— the  serve,  forehand  stroke,  backhand 
stroke,  volley. 

Court  tactics— singles  and  doubles  games. 


Badminton 


Fundamental  skills— the  serve,  forehand  and  backhand  strokes 
—clear,  drive,  drop,  smash. 

Court  tactics— singles  and  doubles  games. 


Archery 

Fundamental  skills— stringing  the  bow,  standing,  nocking  the 
arrow,  drawing,  holding  and  aiming,  releasing  the  arrow. 
Tournament  rounds. 


Golf 

Fundamental  skills— driving,  putting,  use  of  irons. 

Skiing 

Fundamental  skills— On  the  level— gliding  step,  turning. 

Climbing— side  step,  herringbone. 
Downhill— stopping  and  turning. 

Figure  Skating 

Fundamental  skills— gliding  (forward  and  backward)  right 
and  left  inside  and  outside  edges. 

Fundamental  figures— three,  eight,  spiral,  spin. 

FIELD  ATHLETICS 

In  field  athletics,  where  the  programme  includes  a  Field  Day 
or  a  Sports  Day,  it  is  essential  that  contestants  be  adequately 
conditioned  for  the  events  in  which  they  are  to  participate.  In 
order  to  make  this  possible,  no  Field  Day  or  Sports  Day  should 
be  held  prior  to  the  second  week  of  October. 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  type  of  competitive 
programme  offered  in  Field  Activities.  A  Field  Day  is  a  programme 
of  activities  including  only  such  traditional  events  as  hurdles, 
dashes,  relays,  running  high  jump.  The  participation  is  usually 
limited  to  a  small  highlv-skilled  group  who  contend  for  individual 
championships.  Since  one  of  the  chief  objectives  is  increased 
participation,  the  Sports  Day  type  of  competition  is  more  highly 
recommended.  In  a  Sports  Day  competition,  the  programme  of 
activity  includes  a  number  of  events  of  the  traditional  Field  Day 
and  additional  events  based  on  skills  i elated  to  games.  In  this 
way  emphasis  is  placed  on  team  championships  as  well  as  on 
individual  championships,  and  participation  is  not  limited  to  the 
highly  skilled  few. 

Individual  Events 

Running— Dashes  up  to  100  yards,  relays,  shuttle,  pursuit. 
Throwing— (see  games  skills  below). 

Jumping— Running  high  (scissors,  front)— standing  broad. 

Games  Skills. 

Archery. 

Badminton— Serve  into  marked  area. 

Basketball— Running  shot,  free  shot. 

Fieldball— Throwing  for  distance. 

Soccer— Dribbling  for  speed,  kicking  for  distance,  accuracy. 
Softball— Throwing  for  distance,  throwing  for  accuracy,  base 
running  for  time,  batting  for  distance. 

Volleyball— Serving  into  marked  areas,  volleying  net  height 
against  wall. 

Novelty  Races— Potato  and  spoon,  hoop  race,  wand  race,  sack 
race,  slow  bicycle,  tape  jumping,  etc. 

Team  Events 

Low  Organization  Games— Relay  and  Lead-up  games  with 
and  without  equipment. 

Relays— Pursuit,  shuttle,  file,  obstacle,  three-legged,  dash  and 
throw,  medley,  potato,  novelty,  e.g.  thread  needle,  spelling, 
adding,  balancing. 

Games  Skill  Relays— 

Basketball— Running  shot,  free  shot,  passing. 
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Soccer— Dribbling,  kicking. 

Softball— Catching  and  throwing  for  speed  (two  or  more 
players),  diamond  throwing  for  speed  (all  players  of 
team  on  field),  fielding. 

Volleyball— Keep  up,  passing,  net  pick-up,  pass  and  spike. 
Low  Organization  Games 
Team  Games 

The  following  are  not  recommended  for  girls:  running 
broad  jump,  running  hop,  step,  and  jump,  shot-put  and 
throwing  of  any  kind  of  heavy  weight. 

References  on  Games  and  Athletics 

Team  Games 

Athletic  Institute,  How  to  Improve  Your  Basketball ,  Chicago, 
209  S.  State  Street. 

Bryans,  H.  L.  and  Charlesworth,  R.,  Skill  in  Games,  Toronto, 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Hupprich,  F.  L.,  Soccer  and  Speedball  for  Girls,  New  York, 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Meissner,  W.  E.  and  Myers,  E.  Y.,  Basketball  for  Girls,  New 
York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Meyer,  M.  H.  and  Schwartz,  M.  M.,  Technique  of  Team 
Sports  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 

Official  Sports  Library  for  Women,  Official  Guides  (Basketball, 
Soccer,  Speedball),  Washington,  N.S.W.A.  American  Assoc, 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Standards  in  Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women,  Washington, 
N.S.W.A.A.  American  Assoc,  for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

Standards  in  Girls’  Athletics,  Athletic  Section,  Physical 
Education  Branch  (Women  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association) . 

Individual  Games 

Athletic  Institute,  How  to  Improve  Your  Archery  (Golf, 
Badminton,  Tennis),  Chicago,  209  S.  State  Street. 

Ainsworth,  D.  S.,  Broer,  M.  R.,  Goss,  A.  G.,  Goss,  G.,  Pitkin, 

B.  A.,  Ryder,  Individual  Sports  for  Women,  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
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Berg,  P.  and  Dypwich,  O.,  Golf,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.  Inc. 

Bryans,  H.  L.  and  Charlesworth,  R.,  Skill  in  Games,  Toronto, 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Hicks,  B.  and  Griffin,  E.,  Golf  Manual  for  Teachers,  St.  Louis, 
C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 

Jackson,  C.  H.  and  Swan,  L.  A.,  Better  Badminton,  New  York, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Jacobs,  H.  H.,  Tennis,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Luss,  G.  and  Richards,  M.,  Championship  Figure  Skating, 
New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Official  Sports  Library  for  Women,  Official  Guides  (Archery, 
Badminton,  Bowling,  Tennis),  Washington  7,  D.C., 

American  Assoc,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

Prager,  W.,  Skiing,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Reichart,  N.  and  Keasey,  G.,  Archery,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  Inc. 

Yocom,  R.  B.  and  Hunsaker,  H.  B.,  Individual  Sports  for 
Men  and  Women,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Field  Athletics 

Bresnaham,  G.  T.  and  Tuttle,  W.  W.,  Track  and  Field 
Athletics,  St.  Louis,  C.  V.  Mosby  Co. 

Bryans,  H.  L.  and  Charlesworth,  R.,  Skill  in  Games,  Toronto, 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Hansen,  J.,  Athletics,  London,  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Official  Sports  Library  for  Women,  Official  Guides  (Track 
and  Field),  Washington,  D.C.,  American  Assoc,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Webster,  F.  A.  M.,  Athletics  of  To-day  for  Women,  London 
and  New  York,  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Periodicals 

The  Athletic  Journal,  6858  Glenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Scholastic  Coach,  250  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Films 

The  following  films  may  be  procured  on  loan,  free  of  charge, 
from  the  Visual  Education  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
244  College  Street,  Toronto: 
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Archery  for  Girls,  Basketball  for  Girls  (Fundamental  Tech¬ 
niques),  Basketball  for  Girls  (Game  Play),  Catching  Baseball, 
Play  Baseball,  Son,  Speedball  for  Girls,  Tennis— Beginners,  Tennis- 
Advanced,  Volleyball  for  Girls,  Play  Volleyball,  Son,  Badminton 
Fundamentals. 


SWIMMING 

The  primary  objective  of  the  course  in  swimming  is  that  every 
girl  may  learn  to  swim  and  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  water 
safety  procedure.  In  schools  where  there  are  no  facilities  for 
swimming,  the  mimetics  of  the  strokes  and  rescues  should  be 
taught.  Films  on  life-saving  methods  and  water  safety  should 
also  be  shown. 

Advanced  diving  and  competitive  swimming  should  not  be 
attempted  until  provision  has  been  made  for  the  achievement 
of  the  standards  outlined  below. 

Strokes— Elementary  crawl,  back  stroke,  breast  stroke,  wide 
stroke,  crawl,  overarm  side. 

Diving— Plain  dive,  jack-knife,  swan,  running  dive. 

Life  Saving— Emergency  measures— changing  from  back  to 
front  and  front  to  back  positions,  treading  water,  sink  and 
save,  relieving  cramps  while  floating,  fireman's  carry  from 
shallow  water,  lift  out  of  deep  water  at  edge  of  pool,  surface 
dive  for  objects  of  different  weights. 

Releases— Surface  and  underwater  approach,  front  strangle 
hold,  back  strangle  hold,  neck  hold,  body  hold,  double 
grip  on  one  wrist  breaking  two  persons  apart. 

Rescues— Head  carry,  cross-chest  carry,  hair  carry,  tired 
swimmer  carry. 

Water  Games— Tag,  relay,  group. 

Stunts— Elementary— Head-first  sculling,  feet-first  sculling, 
motionless  floating,  marching,  long  plunge,  spinning  top, 
wash  tub. 

Intermediate— Canoe,  swimming  on  breast,  feet  first,  pen¬ 
dulum,  paddlewheel. 
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Advanced— Pendulum  floating,  rolling  log,  back  somersault, 
propeller,  imitation  of  torpedo,  formation  swimming. 

References  on  Swimming 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  Swimming  and  Water  Safety 
Manual,  Toronto,  621  Jarvis  Street. 

Curtis,  K.  W.,  Rhythmic  Swimming,  Minneapolis,  Burgiss 
Publishing. 

Kiphuth,  R.  J.  H.,  Swimming,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Inc. 

United  States  Navy,  Swimming,  Annapolis,  Maryland  Aviation 
Training  Division,  U.S.  Navy. 

Griffiths,  M.  G.  and  Smith,  L.  B.,  Recreational  Swimming, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canadian  Division  Red  Cross  Society. 

Goodav,  R.  D.  G.,  Organized  Swimming  and  Leaders’  Train¬ 
ing,  Toronto,  Western  Technical  School. 

Yates  and  Anderson,  Synchronized  Swimming,  New  York, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 


Films 

Obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Education— Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Branch— Swimming  and  Diving  Aces ;  Swimming— Beginners; 
Swimming— Advanced;  Swimming  Techniques  for  Boys. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Suggested  Time  Allotment:  10  to  15  periods 

General  activities  are  based  on  the  natural  movements  of 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  hanging,  balancing.  Since  natural 
situations  in  which  to  perform  these  activities  are  lacking,  apparatus 
exercises  and  mat  work  have  been  substituted. 

The  immediate  objectives  of  the  general  activities  programme 

are— 


( 1 )  To  develop  the  particular  motor  skills  involved  in  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  and  climbing. 

(2)  To  develop  agility  and  muscular  strength,  especially  of 
the  arms  and  shoulder  girdle. 
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Because  of  the  particular  type  of  class  organization  ordinarily 
used  in  the  teaching  of  these  activities,  individuals  have  a  special 
opportunity  to  learn  to  work  together  in  a  group  efficiently.  Under 
wise  guidance,  they  can  also  develop  such  qualities  as  courage, 
confidence,  initiative,  perseverance,  co-operation  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  other  members  of  the  group. 

It  is  advisable  that  general  activities  in  the  upper  grades  be 
performed  in  squads  with  pupil  leaders  trained  in  a  special  leaders’ 
class.  The  value  of  such  a  class  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
since  it  develops  the  ability  to  lead  and  to  assume  responsibility. 
It  also  facilitates  teaching  and  practice  when  equipment  is  limited. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  falling,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  pupil 
who  is  trained  as  an  assistant  standing  by  ready  to  give  support 
or  to  catch  the  performer  if  she  falls.  The  catcher  should  stand 
close  to  the  apparatus,  with  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other,  facing 
the  side  over  which  the  performer  is  coming.  She  should  stand 
so  that  without  ordinarily  interfering  with  the  performer  she  is 
always  ready  to  use  both  hands  to  assist  when  necessary.  She 
should  check  the  safety  of  the  apparatus  and  the  position  of  the 
mats.  There  should  be  two  assistants  for  heavy  performers. 

NOTE:— It  is  strongly  suggested  that  teachers  without 
adequate  training  should  omit  general  activities  from  their 
programme. 

TUMBLING 

Rolls 

Combinations  and  variations  of  movements  based  on 
forward  and  backward  rolls,  e.g.  shuttle  forward  roll,  leap¬ 
frog  and  forward  roll,  monkey  roll,  double  rolls,  fish  flop, 
team  patterns. 

Balance 

Advanced  balance  activities,  e.g.  hand  stand  on  knees, 
tiger  stand,  box,  sitting  balance,  thigh  balance. 

JUMPS 

High  Jumps 

Oblique  (scissors)  and  forward  jumps  with  running  approach 
and  single  take-off. 
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Work  for  increased  height  and  control.  Recommended 
height:  2’6”— 4’. 

Deep  Jumps 

Standing  deep  jumps  from  higher  levels  (3  benches,  box, 
springboard) . 

Running  deep  jumps  for  increased  height  and  control  (spring¬ 
board,  bench,  piled  benches). 

Group  and  floor  patterns  in  jumping,  e.g.  running  oblique 
jump  over  series  of  benches. 

Jumps  with  Assistants 
With  One  Assistant- 

Upward  jump  to  full  extension— standing  and  running  approach 
with  double  take-off. 

Upward  jump  with  leg  parting  sideward— standing  and  run¬ 
ning  approach  with  double  take-off. 

With  Two  Assistants— 

Upward  jump  to  full  extension— standing  and  running  approach 
with  double  take-off. 

Upward  jump  with  leg  parting  forward  and  backward. 
—Standing  approach  with  double  take-off. 

—Running  approach  with  single  take-off. 

—Over  an  obstacle  from  bench  to  bench. 

Upward  jump  with  knee  raising  and  leg  stretching  to  long 
sitting. 

—Stretching  and  running  approach  with  double  take-off. 
— Over  an  obstacle. 

—From  bench  to  bench. 

—From  bench  to  floor. 

APPARATUS  ACTIVITIES 

Balance  Beams 

Advanced  movements  sequences  and  group  patterns  in  balance 
walking  combining  leg  movements;  leg  and  arm;  leg,  arm, 
and  trunk  movements. 

Wall  Bars 

Additional  movements  to  develop  the  various  muscle  groups 
(abdominal,  back,  arm,  and  leg  muscles). 
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Advanced  movements  requiring  increased  endurance  and 
control,  e.g.  back  and  front  hanging— leg-swing  dismounts. 

Reverse  hang. 

Back  lying  with  toes  fixed— trunk  raising. 

Stretch  grasp  back  lying— leg  raising. 

Back  hanging— knees  raising,  stretching  forward. 

—leg  raising. 

—knees  raising  and  leg  stretching  upward  to 
tuck  toes  in  top  bar. 

Heave  grasp  hanging— controlled  body  lowering  with  arm 
stretching. 

Leg-stretching  exercises. 

BENCHES 

Introductory  Vaulting  Activities 

Crouch  jumps  and  stoop-standing  jumps  for  increased  height 
and  control. 

Use  2-3  piled  benches— use  standing  and  running  approaches. 
Hand  stand  over  one  form. 

Hand  support— rhythmical  leg  swing  and  jump  from  side  to 
side  (introduction  to  front  vault). 

Vaults 

Squat  vault  with  shoulder  support  (quick  and  slow)  2  benches. 

Other  vaults  could  be  practised  over  piled  benches  covered 
by  a  mat  which  is  tucked  down  at  either  side. 

NOTE:— Whenever  piled  benches  are  used,  they  should  be 
steadied  by  two  pupils  who  sit  straddling  the  ends. 

HORSE 

Rests,  mounts,  dismounts. 

Front  leg-rest-swing  dismount. 

One-half  knee  rest— leg-swing  dismount. 

Ride  sitting— backward  and  sideward  dismounts. 

Upsprings  and  deep  jump  dismounts— forward,  sideward, 
turning. 
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Balances— chest  balance,  short  arm  balance. 

Vaults— squat,  pommel,  wolf,  front,  flank,  high  low  squat. 

NOTE:— It  is  recommended  that  a  springboard  be  used  only 
after  the  pupils  have  developed  good  jumping  ability  in  the  easier 
vaults,  e.g.  squat  and  pommel.  Where  the  horse  is  too  high  for 
the  pupils,  a  beatboard  should  be  used  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  take-off. 


Rests,  mounts,  dismounts. 

Upsprings— deep  jump  dismounts  forward,  sideward,  turning. 
Ride  sitting— backward  and  sideward  dismounts. 

Half  horizontal  stand. 

Scissors. 

Vaults 

Pommel— for  increased  height  and  control. 

Squat  vault  (shoulder  Support)  for  increased  height  and 
control. 

Flank  vault. 

Front  vault. 

Oblique  vault. 

Catspring. 

NOTE:— For  progression,  gradually  increase  the  height  of  the 
box.  When  good  form  and  control  have  been  developed  in  the 
vaults,  introduce  the  springboard  to  gain  height  and  suspension. 

ROPES 

Pendulum  swing  with  chop  dismounts  forward,  backward. 
Forward  and  backward  somersaults. 

Heave-swing  jumps  from  high  take-off  (forms,  box,  horse  or 
buck)— standing,  running,  approach. 

Climbing. 


RINGS 

Pendulum  swing. 

Forward  and  backward  somersaults. 

Reverse  hang. 

Basket  hang. 

Strap  hang. 

Heave-swing  jump  (standing  take-off  from  horse  or  box). 
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OVERHEAD  LADDER 

Hand-over-hand  travelling. 

References: 

Bjerksten,  E.,  Principles  of  Gymnastics,  Part  II,  London,  J.  and 
A.  Churchill  Ltd. 

Cotteral,  B.  and  Cotteral,  D.,  The  Teaching  of  Stunts  and 
Tumbling,  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Horne,  V.  L.,  Stunts  and  Tumbling  for  Girls,  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Powdermaker,  T.,  Physical  Education  Play  Activities  for  Girls, 
New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

United  States  Navy,  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  Aviation  Training  Division,  U.S.  Navy,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Inc. 

Athletic  Institute,  How  to  Improve  Your  Tumbling ,  Chicago, 
209  S.  State  Street. 


Films 


(Obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Visual 
Education  Branch )  —Analysis  of  Agility  Exercises ;  Analysis 
of  Rhythmic  Exercises;  Tumbling,  Beginners,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  (3  films);  Eighteen  Girls  and  a  Horse;  Physical 
T  raining— Girls. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(34  periods) 

GRADE  11 

(Healthful  Living) 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  consider  the  factors  contributing  to  successful  living. 

2.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  people  and  why  they  behave 
as  they  do. 

3.  To  develop  insight,  understanding,  and  knowledge  of  one’s 
own  conduct  and  personality  (including  strong  points  and 
limitations) . 

4.  To  set  up  worthy  standards  of  conduct  for  application  in 
daily  living. 

5.  To  practise  the  use  of  these  standards  in  daily  living. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

I  The  Meaning  of  Successful  Living  (1  period) 

Physical  health,  economic  independence,  satisfying  forms 
of  recreation;  satisfying  social  relationships;  personal  faith, 
beliefs,  and  standards. 

II  Understanding  Ourselves  (6  periods) 

1.  a.  Basic  Needs— Physical,  mental,  emotional. 

b.  Importance  of  keeping  proper  balance  between  all 
these  needs. 

c.  Ways  in  which  these  needs  operate  in  our  daily  life: 
Infancy,  Childhood,  Adolescence,  Adulthood. 

2.  Our  Heredity  and  Environment 
Inherited  characteristics. 

Factors  in  our  environment  that  determine  our  personality. 
Interdependence  of  heredity  and  environment. 

III  Learning  to  Get  Along  With  Oneself  (6  periods) 

1 .  Nature  and  importance  of  emotions. 

2.  The  meaning  of  emotional  maturity. 

3.  Overcoming  emotional  handicaps— fear,  worry,  anger,  shy¬ 
ness,  jealousy,  hatred,  prejudice. 
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4.  Avoiding  unhealthful  ways  of  thinking— escape  through 
rationalization,  defence  mechanisms,  projection,  regression, 
identification,  excessive  day-dreaming,  illness. 

IV  Learning  to  Get  Along  With  Others  (14  periods) 

A.  Getting  Along  With  the  Family 

1.  Why  the  family  is  important. 

2.  Becoming  less  dependent  on  the  home;  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  a  teen-age  girl  in  the  home. 

3.  Common  sources  of  conflict  between  teen-agers 
and  their  parents;  ways  of  handling  these  conflicts. 

B.  Getting  Along  With  Friends 

1.  Playmates,  “best”  friends,  “crushes”,  mature  friend¬ 
ships. 

2.  Characteristics  of  a  good  friend;  importance  of 
having  friends  with  a  variety  of  interests  and  back¬ 
grounds. 

3.  Entertaining  our  friends. 

C.  Getting  Along  With  Boys 

1.  Comparative  social  development  of  teen-age  boys 
and  girls. 

2.  What  girls  and  boys  look  for  in  friends  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

3.  Common  problems  in  getting  along  with  boys. 

4.  Looking  forward  to  marriage. 

Factors  that  tend  to  make  for  a  successful  marriage 
—happiness  in  childhood,  common  interests, 
similarity  of  social  background  and  education, 
emotional  maturity. 

V  Being  a  Good  Citizen  in  a  Democratic  State  (3  periods) 

1.  Understanding  the  social  structure  in  the  local  community, 
the  province  and  the  country. 
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2.  Responsibility  of  citizenship— to  understand  the  meaning  of 
democratic  living;  to  practise  the  democratic  way  in  family 
and  community  life;  i.e.  respect  for  rights  of  others;  respect 
for  law  and  authority;  to  be  reasonably  informed  about  and 
(where  possible)  to  take  part  in  civic  and  national  affairs; 
to  prepare  oneself  for  making  a  useful  contribution  to  society; 
to  realize  the  responsibility  and  accept  a  personal  share  in 
providing  all  citizens  with  an  opportunity  for  education, 
work,  and  social  and  cultural  development. 

VI  Recreation  (2  periods) 

1.  How  recreation  contributes  to  our  physical  and  mental 
health  and  to  our  social  development. 

3.  Types  of  recreation— active,  passive,  social  recreation, 
individual  hobbies. 

4.  Importance  of  participating  in  all  types  of  recreation. 

5.  Survey  of  recreational  opportunities  in  local  community. 

VII  Personal  Faith  and  Beliefs  (2  periods) 

1.  Need  for  a  personal  faith. 

2.  How  we  develop  faith  and  beliefs. 

3.  Interest  in  and  tolerance  of  other  people’s  beliefs. 

Teacher  References: 

Biester,  L.  L.,  Griffiths,  W.  and  Pearce,  N.  S.,  Units  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Health  and  Human  Relations,  Minneapolis,  University 
of  Minnesota  Press. 

Fosdick,  H.  E.,  On  Being  a  Real  Person,  New  York,  Harper 
&  Son. 

Landis,  P.,  Adolescence  and  Youth,  Toronto,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co. 

Myers,  C.  R.,  Toward  Mental  Health  in  School,  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto  Press. 

Travis,  L.  E.  and  Baruch,  D.  W.,  Personal  Problems  of  Every¬ 
day  Life,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  Century  Co. 
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Pupil  References: 

Daly,  M.,  Smarter  and  Smoother,  New  York,  Dodd  Mead. 

Faegre,  M.  L.,  Understanding  Ourselves,  Minneapolis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press. 

Pierce,  W.  G.,  Youth  Comes  of  Age,  Toronto,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co. 

Sorenson,  H.  and  Malm,  W.,  Psychology  for  Living,  Toronto, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Welshimer,  H.,  The  Questions  Girls  Ask,  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Go. 

Supplementary  Reading: 

Daly,  S.  J.,  Personally  Plus,  New  York,  Dodd  Mead  &  Co. 

Detjen,  M.  E.  and  Detjen,  E.  W.,  Y our  High  School  Days, 
Toronto,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Eisenberg,  P.,  Why  We  Act  As  We  Do,  New  York,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

Ellenwood,  J.  L.,  There’s  No  Place  Like  Home,  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner  Sons. 

Fitch,  One  God,  New  York,  Lathrop  &  Co. 

Jenkins,  G.  G.  and  Newman,  J.,  How  to  Live  With  Parents, 
Chicago,  Science  Research  Association. 

Keliher,  A.,  Life  and  Growth,  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
Century,  Inc. 

Kirkendall,  L.  A.  and  Osborne,  R.,  Dating  Days,  Chicago, 
Science  Research  Association. 

Novokoff,  A.,  Climbing  Our  Family  Tree,  International 
Publishers. 

Schleman,  H.  B.,  Y our  Best  Foot  Forward,  Toronto,  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Co. 


Films 


(Department  of  Education,  Visual  Education  Branch) 
Are  You  Popular;  Everdatj  Courtesy;  Family  Life;  Shy  Guy. 

(National  Film  Society,  172  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa  4) 
Overdependency;  Human  Growth;  You  and  Your  Family; 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 
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GRADE  12 

(Child  Study) 

1.  Understanding  Children  (4  periods) 

2.  The  Nature  of  Development  (7  periods) 

Heredity  and  environment;  learning. 

3.  The  Child  as  a  Growing  Person  (12  periods) 

Growing  with  the  family;  growing  in  the  play  group;  growing 

in  school;  growing  with  friends  and  companions. 

4.  Helping  the  Child  Grow  (8  periods) 

Developing  basic  patterns  through  routines;  developing  interests 

and  social  living  through  play;  guiding  emotional  expression; 

achieving  discipline. 

5.  Security,  the  Goal  of  Child  Development  (4  periods) 

Teachers’  Reference: 

Blatz,  W.  E.,  Understanding  the  Young  Child,  Toronto, 
Clarke  Irwin  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Child  Association  of  America,  Parents’  Questions,  New  York, 
Harper  &  Co. 

Faegre,  W.  L.  and  Anderson,  J.  E.,  Child  Care  and  Training, 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

Gesell,  A.,  The  First  Five  Years  of  Life,  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Hurlock,  E.,  Child  Development,  Toronto,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co. 

Jersild,  A.  T.,  Child  Psychology,  New  York,  Prentice  Hall  Inc. 

Kawin,  E.,  The  Wise  Choice  of  Toys,  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 

Reynolds,  M.  M.,  Children  from  Seed  to  Saplings,  New  York, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Strain,  F.  B.,  Sex  Education  in  Family  Life  Education,  Toronto, 
Macmillan  Co. 

Teagarden,  F.  W.,  Child  Psychology  for  Professional  Workers, 
New  York,  Prentice  Hall  Inc. 

Biester,  L.  L.,  Griffiths,  W.  and  Pearce,  N.  S.,  Units  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Health  and  Human  Relations,  Minneapolis,  University 
of  Minnesota  Press. 


Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario 
Historical  Collection 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Pupil  References: 

Aldrich,  C.  A.  and  Aldrich,  M.  M.,  Babies  are  Human  Beings, 
Toronto,  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Aschuler,  R.  H.,  Two  to  Six,  New  York,  Wm.  Morrow  &  Co. 

Ellenwood,  J.  L.,  There’s  No  Place  Like  Home,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner  Sons. 

Ellenwood,  J.  L.,  Just  and  Durable  Parents,  Toronto,  Book 
Society  of  Canada. 

Faegre,  M.,  Your  Own  Story,  Minneapolis,  University  of 
Minnesota  Press. 

Leonard,  E.  W.,  Wilish,  E.,  Vander  Kar,  C.  S.,  The  Child  at 
Home  and  School,  Boston,  American  Book  Co. 

Meek,  L.  H.,  Y our  Child’s  Development  and  Guidance,  New 
York,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Strain,  F.  B.,  Being  Born,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  Century  Co. 
Wolfe,  A.  W.  W.,  The  Parents’  Manual,  New  York,  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

Pamphlets: 

Institute  of  Child  Study,  University  of  Toronto  Publications. 
Films: 

(Department  of  Education,  Visual  Education  Branch) 

Baby’s  Day  at  Twelve  Weeks;  Balloons;  Behaviour  at  48 
Weeks;  Children  of  the  City ;  Day  in  a  Nursery  School ;  Double 
Thread;  Early  Social  Behaviour;  Life  Begins. 

(National  Film  Society,  172  Wellington  St.,  Ottawa  4) 

Children  of  the  City ;  Day  in  a  Nursery  School ;  Double 
Thread;  Life  Begins;  Life  With  Baby;  Make  Way  for  Youth; 
Mother  and  Child;  Nursery  Days;  Problem  Children ;  Small 
Fry;  This  is  Robert;  Tommy’s  Days;  Your  Children  and  You; 
Youth  in  Crisis;  The  Feeling  of  Rejection;  The  Feeling  of 
Hostility. 

Many  of  these  books  and  pamphlets  are  available  for  loan 
from  the  Library  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  391  Bloor 
St.  West,  Toronto,  or  from  the  Legislative  Library,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto. 


